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HIS. An 
list of High-Rated Varieties. Including New and Rare introductigl 


from the leading American and European originators. Seng fi 
your copy now. BULBS, STOCK, BULBLETs 


Henry C.Pety - Paulding, Ohio 
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Marie Kunderd, Paramount, Virginia Hale, Peach Rose, Pyr. 
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ple Glory. @ Dr. Bennett, Phipps, Carbone, Tamalpais, Rich. — 
Write for ii siete ard Diener, American Beauty, John R. Walsh, M. S. Burke, Vol 
quantity prices a Bothin and others. Large GELSER BROS. fat 
all sizes stock, low prices. DALTON, - - - NY. 
Be sure to order Rose Ash, the “Gladiolus 
Superb.” Its tall, graceful spikes and fas- F ] N E; | R i Sn, 
cinating color —a wonderful blend of 
exquisite pastel shades—will excite Extra Fancy Stock, Strong and Well Grown. 
your admiration as no other Lohengrin, Lovely, Rhein Nixe, Mithras-.-.--..--_-- $ 5.00 per 100 
flower can. Khedive, Honorabilis, Gypsy Queen, Attraction-------- 400 « © 
This is only one of our many exquisite Gladioli Gaatae’ thee, Ging Geode Wyant —. 10.00 “a 
isite adioli. , r » Wyomissing------------- 5 — 
Included are several new originations that are Many others including :— - 
being offered for the first time. Glory of Reading, Hiawatha, Iroquois, Leda, Montezuma, Mt. - 
Authorities who have visited our gardens agree that Ste gee vs get Bue Je — wi - * — Uniaue, 
e rosper > » » ’ b 
a finer collection or cleaner, more healthy crop hives, tenn. Bluet, g ey Expire, Myth, Stamboal Ton 
of bulbs could not be grown. & Gold, Rangoon, Sherbet, and many others at equally attractive 
Send for latest price list. or a Want lists. We can furnish over a hundred varieties from 
¢ ] S lb our surplus list. Peonies too. What do you need? 
arl Salbach, Grower WAHOO LODGE GARDENS . 
6048 Hillegass Ave. Oakland, California BOX 915, - SIOUXFALLS, -_ S.D. 
G L A r 
Friends, Im Moving 
e - 
cAll the Latest Introductions My Nurseries 
yacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, ‘Tris, To move all my Irises, Peonies, Lilacs and 
Ceeeen Pennai Herald Gladiolj other plants twelve miles to the new place, 
oe ) Fem, Saree S tladioli and then replant them, is a big task. I would 
enn “meee rather make “ Moving Day Bargains” and 
wenn oe and Novelties let you Nm plants age garden. So, to 
ered By make this offer worthwhile to you 
J. HEEMSKERK 
SASSENHEIM - HOLLAND [ Have Cut Some Prices | /@ 
- - Ba — P 
tw Descriptive Catalogue free on application. in Two and Reduced wy 
\ by ‘ 
e ! ~ Farr, 
BOBBINK & ATKINS Others Still Moret = | \*' | 
This is not a sale where prices have been 
boosted so as to make the cut, but a real re- 
duction from catalog prices to induce you 
—_ to save us the work and cost of moving the 
Visit plants. as 
z ou 
q ‘Better Plants - - by Farr” (Sept.-Oct. is- st 
sue) gives all the details---prices, varieties, th 
quantities, etc. Send for this special issue. Bo 
THE ROSE LOVERS’ OPPORTUNITY 
ls the “4 of the beekiet —, ~~ to aa a a collection of Roses BERTRAND H. FARR as 
in e autumn, an i i 
the collection. 7 © eT GER a on se comme WYOMISSING NURSERIES CO. ta 
us containin i ° ° e 
Fe ee tad Poaiia 20k Innes to hencetuly itmetoaned 121 Garfield Ave., | Wyomissing, Penna. a 
in color and black. In your request for catalog, it is important to state defi- st 
nitely what you intend to plant. Ww 
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HE somewhat recent unearthing 
of the tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen 
has drawn the attention of anti- 
quarians and other delvers into 
early history to the subject of mum- 
mies, and things interred with them, 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


This good man brought home with 
him what he believed a treasure,— 
a seed or two, found well inside the 
wrappings of an ancient mummy,—and 
undoubtedly resting in the place there, 
since pretty near the start of all re- 


: Is There Any Limit to the Life of a Seed? 


The fact remains that as a mummy 
was revealed out of its casings, the 
seeds were brought to light. Believ- 
ing them prizes for telling just what 
kind of flowers were chosen for fu- 
neral rites with the Egyptians, the wee 











as not in a long, long time before, and 

out of this new investigation into the 

subject there have come to light some 

things of interest to all the garden- 
Doving world. 


It is just a trifle over three years 
ago now, it will be remembered, to 
take a typical instance, that there 
came to the United States, from his 
studies in Egypt, a learned professor, 
Whose veracity was indeed sound! 














corded time. Whether these seeds 
dropped into such cranny from the 
garments of native despoilers long 
after the days of Pharoah ;—-whether, 
(as may be possible,) they fell from 
the clothes of present-day natives, en- 
gaged to exhume the mummies ;— or 
whether, as in the case of the Cala- 
veras skull*, they were “planted” as 
a hoax on the explorers, cannot be 
known. 


Cliff dwellers left seed behind for future generations to speculate over and experiment with 


The cliff dwellers were so called because of the fact that they built their homes on ledges or in 
mountain recesses or in the walls of cliffs or canons in Southwestern United States and Northern Mexico. 
Those who have studied these matters believe that they were identical with the present Pueblo Indians. 
The cliff dwellings were doubtless so built because of easy defense against more warlike tribes. 


globules were placed in the hands of 
Egyptologists of sufficient standing to 





*Webster’s Dictionary says: 


A human skull reported, by Prof. J. D. Whit- 
ney, as found in 1886 in a Tertiary auriferous 
gravel deposit, lying below a bed of black lava, 
in Calaveras County, California. It is regarded 
as very doubtful whether the skull really belonged 
to the deposit in which it was found. If it did, 
it indicates an unprecedented antiquity for human 
beings of an advanced type. 


It is generally admitted that the 
Calaveras skull was a hoax.— (Editor) 
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be entrusted with their culture; to 
pursue whatsoever course they be- 
lieved best to bring all possible infor- 
mation as to the plants to hand. 
Among others, one or two of the seeds 
came to the hands of the professor 
suggested. 

This man, while realizing that, al- 


THE FLOWER 


notion. 
perfume. 

To some observers it seemed as 
though that pistil took the form of a 
super-conventionalized sphinx,—per- 
haps giving to the Egyptians the no- 
tion of the Sphinx later carved on the 
desert sands. 


The flower had no noticeable 








View of the Serpent Mound in Ohio 





It is five hundred feet long, and is the remains of an early civilization, 


supposed to have been the so-called Mound Builders. 


Later investigations 


go to show that they were identical with the tribes that occupied North 


America when discovered by Europeans. 


prehistoric seed. 


though he might be rated a very fair 
Egyptologist, he might not be enough 
of a horticulturist to undertake so 
delicate a matter as this was, dis- 
patched the seed to the Secretary of 
the Egyptian Circle at Cincinnati, 
with the request that it carry on, with 
local plant experts, as best it might, 
in turn. 


N CINCINNATI, the Garden Club 

is rather the mentor of things hor- 
ticultural along the finer and more un- 
usual lines of scientific research, and 
of all its members none to secure quite 
the results that attend the labors of 
love of a Mrs. Samuel Taft, at her 
country place in the Clifton hills. 
The Garden Club asked good Mrs. 
Taft to do what she believed best with 
the seed. 

It was planted and tended. Under 
her careful nursing, it sprouted, 
waxed tall, blossomed. 

While instantly identified with the 
Sweet Peas,—the plant itself seemed 
a duplicate in size, shape, and partic- 
ularly cut of leaf, of the Astragon 
which the French delight to add to 
their lettuce-vinegar. Blossom itself 
was exactly like a royal Sweet Pea in 
shape and texture. 


But—and here is where the crux of 
the controversy lies,—in all of modern 
Egypt today they find no flower of 
just this kind, or shade. As described 
for us by the artist, Elizabeth Kellogg, 
(who studied the plant for the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum, so much to be 
cancerned), it was basically of a sky 
blue, but with a distinctly lavender 
center. Pistil and the like,—of which 
more anon,—were in no wise other 
than those of other pea blooms, to her 


The Serpent Mound also yielded 


By and by that plant actually 
seeded! The local and the nation’s 
garden-press carried the story far and 
wide. Seeds were requested from all 
quarters, and it was decided to sell 
these at a premium,—the money to be 
used for securing an _ additional 
mummy for the Art Museum. 





The Lotus as in 


To all points of compass these seeds 
have gone then; along with each, a 
certificate to assure the buyer that 
they are first descendants of the 
stated “mummy-seeds.” 


A™ just now, three years after the 
arrival of the mummy seeds in 
Cincinnati, there opens an interesting 
controversy :— 

An account of what had been done 
with the seeds there, having been sent 
to England, in connection with the 
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world-wide interest in 
Egyptian, come from thet Parting: 
the tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen mng of 
the big British garden ma —- 
threw the challenge :— Bazines 
_ dust why no plant of just 
is found in Egypt at this time remai 
to be explained of course,—it m — 
that the seed was carried by the wins 
and lodged, and silted through  ¢f 
wrappings somewhere on the cro : 
seas route. But,—it honestly diq we! 
believe that any seed would retain ite 
germ of life ALIVE through the’ 
three or four thousand years! fe 
then, with the nation-wide interest i 
mummy-seeds, and, ever so often in 
the seeds found with the Mout 
builder remains in the _prehistor; 
Mid-American mounds, WHY had the 
proper Bureau of the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington had 
nothing to say on the subject at all? 
The veiled insinuation that the 
mummy seeds might not be of the 
mummy’s time,—might not even he 
Egyptian seed pods at all,—wasg jp. 
teresting. We carried the matter to 
Washington, to find what we might 
— out. The official reply is ag fo). 
ows: 


that sort 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
CULTURE OF Aa. 


BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 
OFFICE OF CHIEF OF BUREAU 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 15, 1924 
(Superscription) 


Your letter of May 3 to the Division of Publica. 
tions of this Department has been referred to 
this Bureau for reply. 

So far as we have any authentic records, no 
seeds obtained from prehistoric graves in this 
country or elsewhere ever have been known to 
germinate. The daily press, and occasionally the 
from time to time, 


semi-scientific press carry, 


Pharoah’s time 


stories of the germination of grain taken from 
Egyptian or Mesopotamian tombs, from Clift 
dwelling in our Southwest, from the sarcophagi 
of the Peruvian mummies, or from the Indian 
mounds of the North American continent. So 
far as known to our investigators, these storit 
either are the result of deliberate attempts t 
deceive, in order that seed may be sold at} 
prices; or are the artistic work of reporters 
gaged in making “news” of an attractive and 
readable character. 

The Seed Laboratory of this Bureau has beet 
making studies of the longevity of a consider: 
able number of seeds, under known conditions, ! 
while no detailed report has been published sine 
the end of the first year, it may interest you to 
know that. out. of 107 species buried in 1902 # 
Arlington Farm, 68 species were found to 
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rears , and 51 species were 
alive after ten years, (irs, (1922). These seeds 
olive od quite a wide range of plants, mostly weeds. 
= Yours very truly, 
Wm. A. TAYLOR, 
Chief of Bureau 


(Signed 


We asked Mr. Carter, who, along 
with Lord Carnarvon 1s primarily re- 
sponsible for the new world-interest 
in all matters Egyptian, his opinion on 
the matter in point,—as we chatted of 
old days in Lower and Upper Egypt 
after his lecture in Cincinnati, a few 
nights after receipt of the above. 
Carter, too, scoffs entirely the theory 
that any seed placed,—whether de- 
liberately or accidentally,—in a tomb 
of such far date might bear,—bring 
ife,—today. 
ag 2 may put it,” he said, while the 
local scribes about listened, “that I 
believe most unqualifiedly that the 
life-germ cannot exist so long! I 
might grant a seed at the outermost 
a couple of hundred years, but, to be 
honest with it, I have never seen.a 
seed to yield growth when preserved 
even just that long. As for seeds 
from the mummy-cases coming to 
life—I really cannot believe it!” 

Whether the seed that has gone 
abroad is mummy-seed or no remains 
therefore a debatable question. 


NTERESTING in that connection, 
| however, as showing how long seed 

will retain life,—and also how mi- 
nute seed may be accidentally lodged 
in places affording safe-keeping 
through decades of years,—is an in- 
cident to be vouched for from Spring 
Grove, the big cemetery in the out- 
skirts of Cincinnati. 

Sometime in 1913 there died in 
Cincinnati a Miss Ottilie Frietsch. 
The young woman had been, above all, 
a lover of flowers, and the more par- 
ticularly of Forget-me-nots. At her 
funeral, as a consequence, sisters and 
brothers arranged for a huge wreath 
of Forget-me-nots for her bier; and, 
at the conclusion of the services 
at the home, this wreath was carried 
along to the cemetery and placed on 
the new-made grave. There, beneath 
the beating sun, by and by, it with- 
ered, and, a week or so after the burial 
of the dead, it was removed. 

Forget-me-nots, for various rea- 
sons, are hardly the sorts of flowers 
which next of kin, or friends, will 
purchase to take out to the cemetery 
when visiting their dead; and at 
Spring Grove, plants of this sort may 
not be set on the mounds, nor do they 
lend themselves to planting in adja- 
cent beds. The actual flowering sea- 
son of the plant is short, and, once 
that is over, the mass of stalks is 
hardly an attractive sight. 

As a result, the Frietsch family is 
absolutely certain that in all the six 
years succeeding the daughter’s de- 
mise no Forget-me-not had _ been 
placed on her grave,—let alone been 
deliberately sown or planted there. In 
fact, in all of Spring Grove, the 
chances are, one may not find one 
Single growing stock. 





dHE FLOWER GROWER 


Come to the cemetery on Memorial 
Day of 1919, to the amazement of all 
persons concerned, there was found, 
in fullest blossom, a Forget-me-not 
plant, and this squarely at the center 
of the gravehead, with the tomb-stone 
as a shelter,—quite as if deliberately 
planted there by human hands at this 
most appropriate place! 

The superstitious might, of course, 
attach other significance to the com- 
ing of the plant at just that most suit- 
able point on the grave of one who 
preferred this to all other flowers; but 
Nature students present an explana- 
tion equally interesting in turn. 

This last may shed some light on 
the pea-seed in the mummy case, and 
on other age-old seeds since “brought 
to life.” 

At the time of placing the wreath 
upon the grave, beyond a doubt some 
branches of the flowers composing the 
same bore blossoms gone to seed. In 
the tossing away of the withered 
wreath, this seed fell to earth and 
perhaps became imbedded between two 
bits of gravel, or other small stones. 
The grave duly made and _ well- 
pounded,—the sod then planted down 
on this, there was, of course, no one 
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to disturb, nor, on the other hand, was 
there soil to hand to give the seed a 
chance to root. 

Through the long years, Winter’s 
snow and ice went down to freeze the 
tiny seed. In Spring, the thaws 
trickled in and probably bathed it. 
Summer’s heat may have worked 
slowly down and warmed the bit of 
waiting germ;—Autumn found it in 
position still. 

So year followed year with the seed- 
et. 

Then, one fine day, some excep- 
tional rain, or some rain whose waters 
just completed the trickling-out of 
a path for the soil to be carried to that 
seed, or to dislodge the pebbles from 
position, brought the little seed the 
earth it required. Wee though its 
life-spark, at once that seized hold, 
throve,—came to surface, waxed high 
and blossomed, the blossoms at their 
very best just as, by the merest 
chance, of course, the sisters of the 
dead girl came to lay another tribute 
on her grave, Memorial time. 


See also editorial on page 394 en- 
titled “Longevity of Seeds.” 








The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 








HE late Rev. C. S. Harrison wrote: 

“A man has greater respect for 
himself if he can take a barren piece 
of ground and put a section of para- 
dise on it.” 

To have created a garden that is 
original in its design—different from 
all others—that reflects the individ- 
uality of its designer and is at the 
same time artistic in appearance, 
proves the maker to be more than an 
artist. It stamps him as a genius. 


It is reported that Steven Girard 
once said, “If I should die to-morrow 
I would plant a tree to-day.” 

Reader, have you ever experienced 
the pleasure of planting a tree with 
your own hands, or felt the thrill of 
delightful surprise when, after a lapse 
of years, you returned and first beheld 
the sturdy tree that you had set out 
when it was but a mere sapling? 

If you are able-bodied, and have 
never as yet planted a tree, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself. And if 
you don’t get busy right soon and per- 
form that little duty you owe to your- 
self and the commonwealth you live 
in, I’ll be ashamed of you, too. 


Come on now, all together—let’s 
make America known the world over 
as the land of fruits and flowers, 
where there are the finest gardens as 
well as the most beautiful homes and 
the happiest people. 


The custom of cutting down a tree 
to celebrate our Saviour’s birth was 
begun when and where trees were 
more plentiful than they are here in 
America to-day. Wouldn’t it be better 
if the custom could be changed so that 
a tree would be planted instead of 
one destroyed? 


Early in each December, for a 
Christmas tree, a friend of mine buys 
a live evergreen, which comes to him 
baled and burlapped, all ready for 
planting out.. This he puts in a metal 
container, keeping the roots slightly 
moist, and after it has served its pur- 
pose in the nursery, and the decora- 
tions have been removed, he and the 
kiddies plant it out somewhere on his 
grounds. And thus one tree is added 
each year with a history to be remem- 
bered by the children as long as they 
live. 

I think it is quite a clever idea, 
don’t you? Well, it’s neither copy- 
righted nor patented. Go to it. 





The great Boy Scout movement 
abounds in meritorious features. I 
am sorry it did not exist when I was 
a boy. One of the great achievements 
to be especially commended is the 
planting of young forest trees by the 
Scouts. When those boys grow to 
manhood and take their places as citi- 
zens, be assured that it will be seen 
to that the wholesale destruction of 
our forests, without rehabilitation, to 
further fatten the bulging pocket- 
books of a few millionaire lumbermen, 
must stop. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 



















































Timely Suggestions for October 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Beneath October’s paling sun how fair 
The wildwood flowers in beauty wait; 


“ee © we we we wwe 


The Goldenrods their soft gray plumelets wear ; 
And Asters bright with purple bloom so late. 


T NO season of the year is the 
open country more beautiful 
than during early October when 

the bright colorings of late Golden- 
rods and Wild Asters are supple- 
mented by that of the gay berries and 
brilliant autumnal foliage of shrubs, 
trees and vines. 


In the flower garden, late blooming 
Dahlias, Zinnias, Asters, Marigolds, 
Stocks, Gladioli, Cosmos, and similar 
flowers may still be enjoyed; and later, 
gay Chrysanthemums will brave chilly 
weather and keep the garden attrac- 
tive until destroyed by the frost. 


Having the forethought to provide 
means of giving a little protection in 
case of frosty nights, will work won- 
ders in the way of prolonging bloom 


in the garden. A canopy made of an™ 


old sheet, or even newspapers held in 
place with stones will “do the trick.” 


Before they are injured by severe 
frost, lift and prepare for winter stor- 
age, bulbs of Gladioli, Dahlias, Can- 
nas, Caladiums, and other summer- 
blooming bulbs. Cut off the tops, 
pack the bulbs carefully in crates, 
trays, etc., and store in a dry, airy, 
frost-proof cellar. 


Keep house plants outdoors in a 
sheltered place as long as it is safe. 
Give plenty of fresh air to the house- 
plants when they have been placed in- 
doors. Keep a window wide open for 
a while, so that the transition from 
outdoors to the winter quarters will be 
as gradual as possible. 


Pull up spent annuals and remove 
dry flower stalks and other unsightly 
passe growth, so that the garden may 
remain neat and trim. Cleaning up 
done at this time will also save valu- 
able time in the Spring. Spade and 
prepare carefully all beds intended for 
seed sowing and bulb planting. 


Plant out quantities of hardy bulbs 
for spring bloom. Besides the usual 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi, etc., plant 
some of the many less-known but 
beautiful bulbs such as Crocus, Grape 
Hyacinth, Snowdrops, Scilla, Chiono- 
doxa, etc. Pot first size bulbs for in- 
door forcing. 


The bulbs of the beautiful Crocus 
are so inexpensive that they should 
be planted freely. Plant them in 
masses, among shrubbery, or in triple 
rows of yellow, white and purple, as 
an edging for beds or border. As they 
cease flowering before grass is ready 


to be cut, they are especially well 
adapted for naturalizing on the lawn. 


It is better for a number of obvious 
reasons to plant bulbs of a kind to- 
gether. If a bed of mixed bulbs is 
desired, care must be had to ‘arrange 
these bulbs so that tall-growing sorts 
will be back of dwarf varieties, and 
that the colors will be arranged har- 
moniously. 


The depth of planting varies accord- 
ing to the size of the bulbs. Lilies 
require deep planting, about five or 
six inches deep and about a foot apart 
in the row, Hyacinths and Narcissi 
should be planted from four to five 
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inches deep and about six 
apart, while Crocus and 
require a depth of only tw 
inches. 


inches 
Anemones 


© OF three 


Bulbs for forcing after bej 
should be placed in a cool, aa 
or closet for six or eight w, 
make the ample root growth that ig 
essential to success in bulb culture 
If the well-rooted bulbs are brough 
into light and warmth from time 
time, a succession of bloom wil] result, 


Seeds of Candytuft, Shirle 
Mignonette, Bachelor’s Butten PoDwy, 
dragon, Cornflower, Larkspur Pan. 
sies and other varieties of plants may 
be sown in a dry place the latter 
of the month, and will be ready to 
start into growth early in the Spring 
The seed bed should be supplied with 
some adequate protection during the 
Winter. 





Begonia Culture | 
BY C. F. GREEVES CARPENTER, F. E. S. 


OR daintiness, charm, and ele- 

gance, Begonias rank with the 

finest among pot-plants. In a va- 
riety of color from white to orange 
they form an attractive addition to 
the conservatory or drawing-room. 
Many of them, of both the double and 
single varieties, have frilled and 
curled edges, and the drooping: vari- 
eties are most admirably adapted to 
use in hanging baskets. 


If the seed of tuberous-rooted Be- 
gonias is sown in July or August 
young stock will be obtained, and can 
stand through the Winter, blooming 
during the Spring and Summer of the 
next year. 


Pots should be nearly filled with a 
mixture of leaf-mould, mellow loam, 
and well-rotted cow manure, in equal 
parts; with a small quantity of sand 
added. This should be firmed down, 
sprinkled with water, and on the sur- 
face the seeds thinly sown, dusting 
over them a little pulverized earth. 
The pots should be kept in an even 
temperature of sixty-five degrees. 
Pans or small pots should next be 
prepared with the same soil, in readi- 
ness for the reception of the young 
seedlings. As germination is irregular 
and slow, some seedlings will be ready 
before others, so that it is advisable 
to prick off those that are far enough 
advanced. They should be repotted 
from time to time. If it is desired to 
have them in beds, the plants should 
be gradually accustomed to light and 
air, and then set out during the latter 
part of May or June. 


The site chosen for a Begonia bed 
should be moist, cool and shady, and 
well sheltered from the winds. Be- 
gonias like a rich, porous soil, plenty 
of water, and perfect drainage. To 
secure this it is an excellent plan to 
have beds on a slope, because the soil 


in such a position is naturally well. 
drained and porous. The beds should 
be dug to a depth of between two and 
three feet, and the bottom coveraj 
with broken rocks. Place over this g 
layer of gravel. Then with a sandy 
loam, with which has been mixed some 
well-rotted manure, fill the beds up, 
making them six inches higher than 
the surrounding ground. 


Begonias are particularly adapted 
to the conditions suited to Ferns, and 
nooks and corners may be made very 
pretty and artistic by simple arrange. 
ment of Begonias and Ferns. 


The plants may be taken up from 
the beds in September, and put into 
pots for decorative purposes in the 
house. If, however, they are not re 
quired for this purpose they may be 
left in the beds until October, when 
they should be cleared of all dead 
foliage, and the roots freed from all 
soil, and buried in boxes containing 
sandy leaf-mould. These boxes should 
be put in a storehouse or cellar that is 
dry and warm. 


Another type is the fibrous-rooted 
Begonias. The culture required for 
this class is the same as that laid down 
for the tuberous-rooted plants. 


Plants can be very easily obtained 
from cuttings. With a sharp knife 
cut a soft wood tip just below a joint. 
Place this in a small pot which has 
been filled with sandy leaf-mould, and 
place in a warm and sheltered posi 
tion. , 


Another method of propagation is 
to cut off a leaf and insert the stem 
in moist, warm sand. The leaf wil 
soon take root around its edge, 
send up small shoots which should ke 
cut from the leaf and potted. This 
method is usually adopted with short 
stemmed and more valuable plants. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
October 


dae Frower Grower 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


Aster. 
Do not plant perennials after 


October 15. 

Put out Rose cuttings, under glass, 
in this month. 

Tulips and Hyacinths should be 
planted at this time. 


All house plants should be taken 
in before danger of frost. 


Lilies, other than Lilium candidum, 
should be planted about October 25. 


Plant all bulbs of a kind at the 
same depth so they may come up 
evenly. 

Lift the tuberous Begonias and 
store in a box of sand in a frost-proof 
room. 

If young plants of Stock are lifted 
from the garden beds in October they 
will continue to bloom indoors. 


Take up the Geranium plants grow- 
ing outdoors, shake off the soil, and 
hang in a cool place until Spring. 


Divide and re-set, before November 
1, all the old Rose bushes grown too 
large for their place in the Rose bed. 


Move shrubs in this month. After 
the earth has been settled about the 
roots, pour in a bucket of water, then 
fill the hole with earth and tread it 
firmly in place. 


Every one knows the desirable qual- 
ities of the Scilla sibirica, with its 
flowers of intense blue, as a border 
plant; and it is fully as desirable 
grown as a pot plant. The bulbs 
should be planted in this month and 
given the same treatment as the Hy- 
acinth. 


The Cyclamen should be re-potted 
in this month. Give fresh soil and 
disturb the old roots as little as pos- 
sible when making the change. Water 
well and keep from direct sunlight 
for a few days. Remember that the 
plant does best with the bulb wholly 
above the soil. 


The bulbs of Oxalis versicolor, that 
most effective border plant, with its 
ornamental foliage and continuous 
bloom, should be taken up after the 
first frost and stored in a cool, frost- 
proof place. Take up all the offsets 
which, unlike other bulbs, will flower 
the first season. 


The following named Hyacinths are 
considered the best for planting in 
glasses. Bouquet Tendre, a charming 
crimson-scarlet; Charles Dickens, 
rose-pink; La Tour d’ Auvergne, real 
snowy white; and Grand Lilas, silver 
porcelain blue. After having been 
grown in glasses, Hyacinth bulbs are 


of no further use and should be 
thrown away. 


Piaser of the month—China 





Instead of waiting until Spring to 
make a border of wild-growing Ferns, 
do it in the Autumn. This is the very 
best time for transplanting wood 
Ferns from their natural haunts. 
Bring sufficient earth balled about the 
roots, give them plenty of moisture 
and a suitable location and they are 
likely to thrive. 


The doubled crested Cosmos is at 
its glory in this month. One of the 
few plants that are certain to do their 
part in almost any soil. Their great- 
est enemy is an early frost that brings 
the blooming period to an untimely 
end. This danger is obviated if the 
seeds are planted indoors, thereby 
hastening the blooming period. 


The Calla’s rest period is ended. 
Set the pot in a tub of water until the 
ball of earth is thoroughly wet before 
bringing indoors. If the plants are 
over-crowded in the pot, change, giv- 
ing them one size larger pot than 
the one they were in; do not do this 
until necessary. Apply liquid ma- 
nure once a week. 


Take up the Dahlia bulbs and, as 
soon as they are dry, store them 
in a dry room free from frost. Some 
growers prefer to leave Dahlia tubers 
in the ground for a week after the 
tops have been killed by frost, claim- 
ing that if this is done the tubers 
will ripen much better and are not 
so liable to shrivel while in storage. 


The first of October brings the 
large, loose, purplish red flowers of 
the Anemone japonica. This is with- 
out question one of the most valuable 
members of the herbaceous group. 
The A. japonica makes a charming 
plant, is quite hardy, and the showy 
flowers are not injured by light frosts. 
No plant makes a better show in the 
garden when planted in mass effect. 


Both Oxalis Bowiei and O. luteola 
make dainty little plants for the house 
and are of the easiest culture. Three 
bulbs planted in a six inch pot of soil 
in October and placed where they can 
get plenty of sunlight, will soon come 
into flower and continue to produce 
blossoms for from six to eight weeks. 
The first named variety produces 
flowers of dark rose, while the flowers 
of the second named variety are golden 
yellow. 


Many amateur gardeners are puz- 
zled when their large Hyacinth bulbs, 
planted in the open border, each pro- 
duce a number of weak bloom spikes 
with but few bells, instead of the one 
grand, compact spike of bloom that 
was expected. The reason for this is 
that the right kind of bulbs have not 
been planted. Get the sort listed as 
“Bedding Hyacinths,” or second size 
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bulbs. These bulbs are not the 
largest size, neither are they as ex- 
pensive as the first grade; but in the 
end they produce better results in the 
open border. 


One dozen Ixia bulbs planted the 
first of October in a six inch pot of 
rich, light soil will, by Mid-winter, be 
one of the most showy flowering pot 
plants; and remain an object of 
beauty for some weeks time. If one 
has a pot of Ixia bulbs left cover from 
last year they should be re-potted in 
fresh soil and the sprouts pulled off 
and thrown away, unless one has 
plenty of shelf room and an unlimited 
amount of patience, for these little 
bulbs will not bloom until the second 
year. Ixias like the full light. 


Bulbs of the Paper White Narcissus 
planted in bottles or shallow bowls of 
water do equally as well as those 
planted in pots of soil and are far more 
ornamental in appearance. If planted 
in bowls, a filling of white pebbles, 
bright colored marbles or shells must 
be used to keep the bulb out of the 
water. But if a bottle or a small neck 
vase is used then one need not bother 
about the pebbles, for they are un- 
necessary. Water is all the bulbs 
need, but care must be taken that the 
bottom of the bulb just touches the 
water. 





The Foam Flower 


The Foam Flower is a name applied 
in many communities to a singularly 
beautiful perennial vine, Polygonum 
Baldschuanicum, which in August and 
September fully justifies the title by 
the cloud of pinkish white fluffy sprays 
that cover it. While the name of 
Foam Flower has been preempted by 
the pretty little Tiarella or Mitre- 
wort of springtime, this vine is much 
more worthy of the title. 

It is a particularly handsome sub- 
ject to furnish Rose arches with a 
second season of bloom as the growth 
of the vine is not heavy and it will 
scramble among the Rose canes with- 
out harm to them and cover the Rose 
foliage with strange bloom in the Fall. 

It is also very decorative in cover- 
ing chicken wire fences. It is a 
twiner, and it kills back to the root 


.each Fall. 


A relative of the Smartweed and 
the old-fashioned, coarse, Kiss-Me- 
Over-the-Garden-Gate which enjoyed 
some vogue in our grandmothers’ day, 
it has none of the rank growth of 
these members of the family. It is 
also a handsome subject for cutting 
and for use with other flowers to lend 
them a light airy effect. It is not 
particular as to soil. 


SHERMAN R. DUFFY 





The subject of longevity of seeds on 
which additional facts and sugges- 
tions are contained in this issue is 
not only interesting, but is likewise 
valuable for study. 
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Notes on My Garden Irises 


BY FRANKLIN B. MEAD, (Indiana) 


ATURALLY, the pink Iris has 
N been the El Dorado of many 

growers and, as there have re- 
cently been many valuable additions to 
this type, it is interesting to review 
them again by way of comparison. 


The nearest to true pink is Wild 
Rose, and it is very close indeed. I 


Lancelot, the beauty of which is en- 
hanced by a very bright orange beard. 

Dream, which was seen at Chelsea 
with much enthusiasm this year is of 
about the same depth of tone as 
Susan Bliss but of quite a different 
quality. It is iridescent translucent 
pinkish lilac whereas Susan Bliss has 
a creamy opaque quality. 














Iris time in the garden of Franklin B. Mead 


Queen in the foreground to the right, 
with Pallida Dalmatica and Juniata beyond 


saw it in splendid form in another gar- 
den a year ago and, while it is not tall 
or impressive as a single flower, yet 
it is the pinkest Iris I have ever seen 
and it would be a very valuable gar- 
den variety .in the mass just as is 
Wyomissing. Its habit of growth is 
somewhat similar to Wyomissing. 

The next nearest to pink and the 
most valuable of this.class:to date, 
is Susan Bliss, which is of a most ap- 
pealing creamy pink tone, pale am- 
paro purple, according to Ridgeway, 
as I found it. It is a tall Iris, from 
thirty-six to forty inches, and of 
splendid carriage and fine form and 
substance. . The standards are cone 
shaped and revolute and_ slightly 
ruffled, with flaring falls; its beauty 
is enhanced by a fine yellow beard. 
The flower is of good size and as it 
has three flowers open at the same 
time it would be very effective in the 
mass. 

The next best of this group is Del- 
icatissima, a flower of exquisite color- 
ing, somewhat more lilac or laven- 
der in its tones than Susan Bliss. It, 
too, is a tall flower of splendid form 
and carriage, one of the very best of 
garden Irises. 

Somewhat similar 


is Mr. Bliss’s 


Farr’s Cecil Minturn with me is not 
a tall Iris but its habit of growth is 
somewhat similar to that of Wild 
Rose. It is deeper in tone than Susan 
Bliss. It is a variety, however, which 
has many admirers. 

Phyllis Bliss can scarcely be said 
to be of this type. It was first intro- 
duced as a pink Iris and naturally 
there was much disappointment when 
it was found not to be pink. It is a 
light lavender Iris of exquisite color- 
ing and adds a beautiful tone to our 
garden which is not to be found in 
any other Iris, especially as it is ex- 
tremely free-flowering. 

Mr. Farr’s Georgia is somewhat 
de@per in tone than any of these—red- 
dish lilace—a flower of great delicacy 
and beauty, which is especially happy 
in combination with the inimitable 
pale blue Corrida or the somewhat 
paler and dainty Mlle. Yvonne Pel- 
letier. 

‘Aphrodite has been referred to as 
a pink Iris and naturally, as a result, 
some have been disappointed. How- 
ever, this variety will take a very high 
rank among Irises. It is rather of 
the pansy-violet type, somewhat 
lighter than Pauline. It is tall and 
graceful and is a lustrous flower of 
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splendid form and finis 
ae color tone. h, Of 8 fine 
onsiderably deeper in tone ; 

Dykes’ Ruby, which was “al a a 
best of the novelties in my garden this 
year. Its beauty is much enhanced by 
a striking beard and there is no fa 
tion but that it would be of a mogt 
telling effect when we have Massgeg 
of it in our gardens. It is of an inter. 
esting group concerning which my 
notes tell me that the color progres. 
sion, according to varieties, is ag fol. 
lows: Georgia, Aphrodite, Harriet 
Presby, Pauline, Hugo, Edouard 
Michel and Ruby. I was very much 
impressed with the tall Harriet Presby 
which will hold its own with any of 
this group and which should be re. 
garded as one of the best Irises raised 
in America. 


‘ have been many notable 
additions to the placata type in re. 
cent years. There are two decided 
groups of these, one bordering on the ~ 
Mme. Chereau type and another of 
which Mary Garden was the precur- 
sor. Anna Farr is probably the best 
of the first group and when seen in 
fine form it is one of the very best 
of Irises. Ma Mie is a very dainty 
thing and Camelo is very tall and fine. 

Mme. Chereau has been far out- 
classed by these as they have a clean, 
clear color effect in the garden 
whereas the carrying effect of Mme. 
Chereau is not good. 

Dimity is the largest of them all 
and is somewhat intermediate between 
the foregoing group and the Mary 
Garden group. Zouave might be de- 
scribed as a pink Dimity. 

M. Denis has added a whole series 
to the Mary Garden group. The most 
beautiful and delicate of these is Mme. 
Chobaut, which is one of the most 
artistic Irises we have with a min- 
gling of pale yellow, pale wine-red and 
lilac tones. Mme. Boullet is without 
the pink tone of Mme. Chobaut. It 
is browner and with some purple in 
the falls. This variety is charming 
in contrast with Dimity. Mme. Denis 
is without the brown of Mme. Boullet 





Iris—Avalon 
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pluer tones; and the deepest 
is Demi-deuil. Maxine Cornu 
‘ very rich with considerable deep 
bine in its make-up. It is beautiful in 
contrast with Morwell, which is a 
large, strong growing Iris, very simi- 
jar in color to Caterina. | 
Brandywine was originally de- 
scribed as a much finer flower than 


é Crusader. Just why this comparison, 


I have been at a loss to understand 
and as I at first expected an improved 
Crusader I was much disappointed and 
it took me some time to realize, in 
view of this disappointment, that 
Brandywine has a distinct color with 








Iris—Kashmir White 


its fine, even tone of China blue. An 
Iris of similar type and somewhat 
lighter in color is Mr. Dykes’ Silver 
Mist. 


be Amoenas are among the most 
effective and artistic of all Irises 
and of these I had always regarded 
the handsome Dahlia the best but 
masses of Mary Williamson in my 
garden this year called forth exclama- 
tions from all visitors. I would now 
rank Mary Williamson as the best of 
this type and one of the best of all 
Irises with a rating of about 9.0. It 
is tall, free flowering, of a splendid 
combination of milk white and dark 
rich blue purple. The form and car- 
riage of the fall is particularly ap- 
pealing. Its great beauty is enhanced 
by the broad white margin on the 
falls. This Iris is distinct from all 
others. Mr. Williamson has also pro- 
duced an Iris almost identical with 
Daphne. The bloom of this has a 
much better color than Rhein Nize 
as it is without the reddish tone 
of the latter variety. Mr. Dykes’ 
Richard II deserves third place in this 
B class on account of its extremely rich 
coloring. Its falls are as dark and 
velvety as those of Dominion and the 
color even purer as it has the finest 
blue purple tone of any Iris. Although 
a seedling of Black Prince it is very 
free flowering in my garden. Height 
and size alone keep it from ranking 
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nine or above, but as it is it should 
rank 8. Tristram and Thorbecke are 
very similar; the former is the 
stronger in growth, the latter purer 
in color. 

Comparison between Richard II and 
Dominion and the mention of Black 
Prince introduces the question of the 
origin of Dominion. Mr. Bliss advises 
that it is a cross between Cordelia and 
Amas, or at any rate a plant which 
he had as Cordelia and later lost and 
which was not like the Cordelia he 
later secured. It is the belief of Mr. 
Williamson that the original Cordelia 
was really Black Prince and I am in- 
clined to agree with him. Dominion 
is really a Black Prince improved with 
the qualities of Amas. Black Prince 
in my garden this year was almost the 
equal of Dominion; my Dominion 
bloom, however, was by no means first 
class. Black Prince is very difficult 
to get true to name. 

“Not true to name” is the bane of 
American nurserymen, by the way, 
and everything should be done to 
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rectify it. I have received only two 
varieties out of three or four hun- 
dred from abroad not true to name. 
Although I have tried on several oc- 
casions to secure the true Black 
Prince as such I have never been suc- 
cessful, receiving everything from 
Kochii to Blue Boy. The advent of 
Black Prince into my garden was by 
a strange route. I had seen in two 
gardens in neighboring towns two 
languishing plants which were thought 
to be Junonia, which I desired to se- 
cure. The sluggest growth was all 
the more tantalizing and as a result 
a rhizome of each was soon reposing 
in my garden. Both soon began to 
grow thriftily and both bloomed the 
following May, one was Junonia and 
the other was happily Black Prince. 
I am crossing both Black Prince 
and Richard II with Hermione, a 
stronger grower and a fine plant in 
every way, which has given evidence 
of being an exceptionally good parent 
and fortunately it is also a very free 
seeder. 





Native Irises 
BY RALPH W. 


SIDE from Iris Cristata the only 
Irises of the Ozark Mountains 
are I. Versicolor and I. Foliosa. 

These are not true mountaineers as 
is their gay little relative who well 
loves the steep cool north slopes. 


Iris Versicolor is found abundant 
locally in low sunny meadows where 
many springs or seeps from the hills 
around make the conditions of peren- 
nial moisture so to its liking; or else 
along the margins of ponds and 
sloughs. It is a flower of the open 
spaces; a fitting inhabitant of the 
prairies wherever moisture conditions 
are to its liking. Iris foliosa is a 
woodland sprite; shy, elusive, retir- 
ing. Find an undisturbed low flat 
woods ;—a tangle of cat briers, poison 
ivy, and moonseed, and just.at the 
edge of the thickets, where woodland 
gives way to marshy prairie, there 
among the sedges and-under the red 
twigged Dogwood you may rarely find 
the great blue flowers barely rising 
above the peaty soil. 

As several able botanists are mak- 
ing a critical study of our native 
Irises, I shall attempt no exact clas- 
sification or complete descriptions. 


As Iris Versicolor grows here the 
height of the flower stalk at blooming 
time is about two to three feet. The 
leaves then equal or exceed the stalk; 
later they much surpass it, reaching 
a height of four feet or more. ‘The 
stalk is slightly angled on one side; 
branches once near the base and again 
near the middle. Except for the lower 
branch the flowers are carried at 
about equal height. The flowers vary 


in size up to a spread of five inches; 
and also vary somewhat in shape and 


of the Ozarks 


SHREVE, (Ark.) 


much in color. The standards are 
rather small and upright; the falls 
spatulate shaped, and held horizon- 
tally or drooping. The color varies 
from near white; similar to Fairy or 
Florentina; to white frilled blue, 
Madam Chereau type; to white stand- 
ards and “blue” falls lavender veined 
white green and yellow, giving a dull 
grey effect; on to quite dark blue. 
Aside from the near whites one of 
the best forms is a medium lavender- 
blue of splendid size and height. No 
doubt pure white albinos occur but 
such have not been noted here. The 
plants have no midsummer resting 
period and do not die down until after 
frost. Some of the large leaved forms 
are decidedly the tallest leaved Irises 
in my garden, surpassing the pallidas 
and spurias by a foot. The bold 
straight upright foliage is of decided 
decorative value, either in the garden, 
or cut, with Irises or Gladioli. 

This Iris is of easy culture and 
thrives quite as well in garden soil 
without artificial watering or special 
culture as in its natural marsh; al- 
though in the garden the flowers are 
borne in less profusion than in the 
wilds. Planting is best done in early 
Spring just as growth starts. Here, 
as with other Irises, there is no ad- 
vantage (rather the contrary) in 
planting clumps. A _ single strong 
blooming eye with its three or four 
side shoots is the best for the purpose. 
Garden grown plants move better and 
stand dry garden soil better than 
“collected” ones. The crown or buds 
should be covered not over one inch. 
There should be some bloom the same 
season and abundant bloom the sec- 
ond year. 
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To naturalize around ponds, dig 
holes with a spade, drop in the plants, 
and let the mud settle back on them. 
Barely cover the rhizome with soil; 
and it is well to plant in shallow water, 
say an inch deep. Later when plants 
are established they will spread out 
to where the water is six inches deep 
during the rainy season. 

Seeds grow readily if sown in the 
Fall. However, they do not come up 
until rather late in the Spring, so 
do not be impatient and dig up the 
seed bed. Some seed may lie dormant 
and come up the second or third year. 
To scatter seed over a marsh, may, 
but most likely may not, establish the 
plants. My few trials that way have 
been total failures although I feel that 
Iris Pseudacorus would easily take 
hold this way. The best way is to sow 
seed in beds and transplant when one 
year old. Many will bloom the sec- 
ond Spring. 

In the East there are undoubtedly 
several different Irises which pass un- 
der the name of I. Versicolor. In 
South Arkansas there is an Iris which 
fills the ordinary botanical description 
of I. Versicolor; as do the forms here 
and in the East. Yet it is apparently 
a different Iris from this one. Col- 
lected plants from as far north as 
Illinois are seemingly identical with 
what grow here. This whole field of 
our native Irises is worth the special 
attention of botanists and gardeners. 
Dr. J. R. McLeland, Pleasanton, 
Kansas; Dr. Edgar Anderson, Mis- 
souri Botanical Gardens, St. Louis; 
and Dr. J. K. Small, New York Botan- 
ical Garden, New York City; are all 
working on the problem and will be 
glad to receive any possible assistance. 
The North and East are pretty well 
covered, but Oklahoma, Texas, Ar- 
kansas and the Southeast no doubt 
yet hold many treasures. 


RIS Foliosa is not so well known as 

I. Versicolor. Here too, there are 
several forms, varying from the 
dwarf “Foliosa” of the North Central 
states, to the large “Hexagona” of 
Florida, with a more or less complete 
series of intermediate forms. The 
local form is quite rare. Indeed, un- 
til this year there were no records of 
specimens at the Herbarium of the 
University of Arkansas to indicate 
that local botanists had collected it 
here, although Mr. Dykes’ “Handbook 
of Garden Irises” mentions it as col- 
lected or described from Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Texas in 1902. 

The leaves are two to two and one- 
half feet long; one inch or less wide 
near the middle tapering toward both 
ends; slightly curved; tips drooping 
from the middle. Like most, or all 
other water Irises, the leaves are 
checkered. That is, hold a leaf up 
to the light and at more or less regu- 
lar intervals it shows dark bars from 
one vein to another, giving the appear- 
ance of a brick wall or ledges in a 
stone quarry. (Mr. Dykes makes this 
leaf characteristic a guide to the cul- 
ture of Irises. The ones with these 
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checkered leaves need more moisture 
than those showing no cross marks. 
In some versicolors the substance of 
the leaf is such that these cross bars 
can barely be seen.) 

The bloom stalk is slender; six to 
twelve inches long; branches; bent 
or flexuous; and grows not upright but 
at an angle which raises the flower 
barely above the ground. The flow- 
ers are very large; fragrant and the 
bluest of any Iris I know except a 
form of I. laevigata. They may be 
fully six inches across and nearly 
flat; but of course the flower parts 
have not the breadth or apparent bulk 
of the Bearded Irises. Both Foliosa 
and Versicolor are late bloomers, not 
coming to their best until the Bearded 
Irises are almost gone. 

The rhizomes of Foliosa are bent 
or curved like a “measuring worm”; 
rather slender; mostly brown; and 
conspicuously ringed with leaf scars. 

The leaves are shed smooth leaving 
no husk or fibers on the rhizomes. 
About July or August we commonly 
have a period of drought. Also at 
this period weeds and grass and tree 
leaves make a dense shade; so Iris 
Foliosa ripens its foliage and remains 
dormant until frost and the fall rains. 
Then or later, just as movement to 
growth begins, is the proper time to 
transplant this Iris; also its close 
cousin Iris Fulva. This Iris likes 
moisture while growing, but its pe- 
riod of drought and rest is probably 
necessary, although during this rest 
the ground is deeply shaded which 
prevents baking. 

Spring planting will not ruin this 
Iris but may result in the loss of a 
year’s growth and bloom. Although it 
is a marsh plant and loves peaty soil, 
at least one place here, it has thrived 
for years after cultivation in a rich 
shaded fence row. The soil is a rich 
sandy loam but quite dry and as wood 
ashes have been dumped all along the 
fence the soil is well supplied with 
lime although the lime seems not to 
hurt the Iris there. Weeds, trees, 
and brush cast a deep shade but the 
Iris grows splendidiy, spreads con- 
siderably, although seldom blooms. 
In garden culture, a clay loam well 
supplied with humus or leaf mold and 
well worked so roots may go deep is 
needed. This with a bit of shade at 
midday is about all that is required. 

The leafy nature of the plant and 
its large bloom, so low hung, render 
it unsuitable for massing for color 
effects. The plant is primarily for 
individual specimens. The rock gar- 
den, a wide nook by a pool, or a cor- 
ner among low shrubs, is its proper 
setting. ~ 

This Iris has been crossed with I. 
Fulva, and these crosses (which are 
fertile) and their progeny have given 
a great range of colors and forms 
from white to richest violet. Some 
of the forms in the trade are Fulvala, 
Dorothy K. Williamson, (a universal 
favorite) and Hexagona Lamancet. 
Possibly this last is only a selected 
form. I am not acquainted with its 
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origin. With me the rhizo 

and flower, look much Hike | 2 linge 
The bloom stalk is flexuous; brandon 
but nearly two feet high. | consiga 
the flowers inferior to Foliosa but j 
blooms very late;—this year y “ 
J uly 10 nearly a month after all ag 
Irises (I have no Japanese Trises) 
were gone. 


From various reports we may 
pect many new and interesting thi é 
to soon be introduced; for among the 
forms and hybrids of Foliosg and of 
Fulva there are those which seem to 
have lost their class lines and such 
have been crossed with various Spuria, 
various Japanese Irises, and I belieys 
Siberian Irises. Out of these crogge, 
we no doubt shall get a race of Beard. 
less Irises as adaptable to every gay. 
den as the Bearded Irises are, [¢ 
us give more attention to these Beard. 
less Irises, and when we set out to 
get such things as Dominion, Am, 
bassadeur, and Queen Caterina, not 
forget Foliosa, Dorothy K. William, 
son, Cristata, Prismatica or Versi. 
color. These are our own, waiting 
only a study of their needs, and the 
asking to make their home in oy 
gardens. 





Iris Cristata 


I WAS much interested to read Mr - 
Shreve’s article on Iris Cristata on 

page 301 of your issue for August, 

I was, however, much astonished by 

his statement that the plants cannot 

be moved in the Summer. My experi- 

ence is that that is the time when it 

is easiest to move and multiply the 

plants. Anyone who grows this Iris 

will know that each flowering shoot 

sends out from its base, one, two, 

three, or even four new shoots which 

run horizontally for an inch or two 

and then rise erect. Anyone who will 

examine these new growths a week or 

two after the flowering period wil 

find that new white roots are pushing 

out just at the point where the growth 

turns erect. My own practice has al- 
ways been to cut off these growths 
directly the roots are beginning to 
push out and replant them at once and 
keep them moist for a few days. Then 
each of these pieces will form a flow- 
ering plant by the following year. 


I cannot help thinking that even in 
its native home this Iris must behave 
in much the same way as it does in 
this country and send out its new 
growths which begin to root just after 
flowering time. Obviously it is better 
to transplant any Iris when the roots 
are just about to push into the ground 
than when they have grown to some 
length and must necessarily be broken 
by transplantation. 


One thing that always puzzled me 
about Iris Cristata was that although 
I have on several occasions saved see 
from my plants, I have never yet in- 
duced a seed to germinate, and yet 
I think I am right in saying that it 
is the only Iris of which I have failed 

(Concluded on page 419) 
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Nature’s Music 
BY RENA BAUER*%*, (Wisconsin) 


last two decades has occupied 

her time as a musician and 
teacher of various musical instru- 
ments, has Nature Study as her pet 
hobby. Bird songs were what fas- 
cinated and led her to bird study. 
As a young girl and ever after, flow- 
ers, moths, butterflies, etc., occupied 
her attention and study. During the 
years in making an herbarium of close 
to one thousand species of plants, the 
old press would squawk many a time 
after midnight. 

Now schools are taking up observa- 
tion studies of birds as never before 
and the children are finding that the 
study of birds is tremendously inter- 
esting. There is a noticeable increas- 
ing general interest taken in the study 
of bird life about the homes, fields, 
woods and water. The pleasure that 
birds give us in this way makes their 
aesthetic value quite as important as 
their economic value. Bird activities 
pass so many changes in the course of 
a year that there is no opportunity for 
bird study to become monotonous. 
Then, too, the study of birds in the 
open in their natural environments 
takes one into God’s Outdoors so that 
the setting alone is in itself attractive 
and health giving. 


Miss Bauer in the following deals 
chiefly with the sounds in Nature 
from a musical point of view. The 
compass of Nature’s orchestra is cer- 
tainly great, from the deep bass of the 
Ruffed Grouse, to the highest tones 
(many octaves higher than either 
piano or violin can produce) as sung 
by Pickerings Hyla toad. 


M's Rena Bauer, who for the 


H® own orchestra and opera com- 
pany. The personnel is naturally 


- adapted to the part assigned to them. 


NATURE’S ORCHESTRA 


Violins—Goldfinches, Crickets. 

Castanets—Grasshoppers, Beetles. 

Fife—Meadow Lark. 

Flageolet—Phoebe. 

Flute—Bluebird. 

Clarinet—Quail. 

Saxophone and Bagpipe—Blue Jay. 

Oboe—Flicker. 

Ocarina—Cuckoo. 

Aeolian Harp and Accordion—Veery. 

Jews’ Harp—Chewink or Towhee. 

Mandolin—Chipping Sparrow. 

Zither, Flageolet, Flute, Bell and 
Deep Contralto—Wood Thrush. 

Snare Drums—Red-headed and Downy 
Woodpecker, Yellow Hammer. 

Tin Whistle (round kind placed be- 
tween teeth and lips)—Red Start. 

Xylophone—Red-headed Woodpecker. 

Toy Squawker—Downy Woodpecker. 


*On another page this month Miss Bauer has 
a short article entitled ‘The Wild Foxglove” 
wherein her photograph with an armful of the 
Wild Foxglove which she describes is printed. 


Bones and Rattle—-Kingfisher. 
Tuba—Horned Owl. 

Bass and Kettle Drums—Partridge. 
Sleigh Bells-——Tree Cricket. 


NATURE’S CONCERT COMPANY 

Great Tone Artist like Swelling Or- 
gan Tones—Hermit Thrush. 

Lyric Soprano—Brown Thrasher, 
Red-eyed Vireo. 

Meister Singer (the Melodist)—Song 
Sparrow. 

Coloratura Soprano (great technician 
running up and down scales) —Bobolink. 
Mezzo Soprano—Baltimore Oriole. 

Baritone—Night Hawk. 

Human Whistler and Piccolo—White- 
throated Sparrow. 

Imitator (imitates Thrush, Song Spar- 
row, Phoebe, Oriole, Robins, Whippoor- 
will, Hair Bird, squawking hen, chirp of 
lost chicken, squealing cart wheel, etc.) 
—Catbird. 

Operatic Prima Donna (enjoys prac- 
ticing descending chromatic scales trem- 
olando)—-Screech Owl. 


Lingulist—Crow. 

Clown and Basson—Blue Jay and 
Flicker. ; 

Impersonator—Yellow-breasted Chat. 

Comedians — Sand-piper (tip-ups), 
Chickadee. 


Jester—Catbird. 

Acrobat—Nuthatch, Chickadee. 

Jazz Dancer—Wood Cock. 

Motronome—Death-watch Beetle. 

Lightning Effects—Red Start, Fire 
Bird or Baltimore Oriole. 

Foot Lights—Fire Flies. 


BIRD SONGS 


BIzEDS appeal to us most strongly 
through their songs. When your ears 
are attuned to the music of birds, your 
world will be transformed. Bird songs 
are the most eloquent of Nature’s voices. 
Many are the songs you may recognize, 
when you have learned to distingu‘sh 
each familiar call in the babel of sounds 
which break upon the ear on a Spring 
morning. You have little idea until 
you have tried it, of the pleasure and 
enjoyment you find in recognizing the 
different bird songs. Get familiar with 
them and your years will constantly give 
you increasing pleasure. It is a pity so 
many people deprive themselves of the 
great joy of hearing birds composing 
their own type of masterpieces. If we 
have the habit of seeing beauty every- 
where, and viewing all beautiful things 
with appreciation, then, as we grow old 
we have incalculable wealth in the im- 
ages of vanished scenes, the gladness 
of old sunshine stored within us, which 
is one of our best and dearest posses- 
sions, and a joy forever. The unusual 
bird song recalls the occasion, time and 
place when you first heard that song. 
So one bird does not sing for itself 
alone but reminds one of past associa- 
tions you experienced with others of its 
kind. 

The love, appreciation and study of 
birds is something fresher and brighter 
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than the second-hand interests and con- 
ventional amusements in which so many 
try to live; the pleasure of seeing and 
listening to them is purer and more last- 
ing than any pleasure of excitement, 
and in the long run happier than per- 
sonal success. If you would reap the 
purest pleasure of youth, manhood and 
old age, go to the birds and through 
their songs be brought within the en- 
nobling influence of Nature. 


BIRD SONG PHRASES 


‘THE following are suggestive, using 
syllables to fit the rhythm of the song 
is a simple and helpful way to learn to 
identify birds by their songs. I find it 
isn’t necessary to see the bird in order 
to recognize it. Just know its song and 
even though hidden in foliage or in the 
distance when you hear its familiar 
tones you are positive of the name of 
bird. You have learned to know people 
by their voice. If you are well ac- 
quainted with them you know their voice 
through the telephone; it’s not necessary 
to see them. 

Robin—Cheer up, cheerily, cheerily, 
cheerily, cheer up. 

Blue Bird—Purity, purity, purity; 
Tru-al-ly, tru-al-ly, tru-al-ly; Bermuda, 
bermuda, bermuda. 

Meadow Lark—Spring o’ the year. 

White-throated Sparrow—Old Sam 
Peabody, Peabody, Peabody. All day 
fiddelin’, fiddelin’, fiddelin’. 

Wood Thrush—Come to me (opening 
motive of song sounds like a flute). 

American Bittern—Plumb’ pudin’, 
Plumb’ pud-in’ or Pump’er-lunk, Pump’- 
er-lunk, Pump’er-lunk (Can be heard 
three-fourths of a mile like sound when 
driving stake in the mud with mallet) 
commonly known as Slough-Pump. 

Scarlet Tanager—Look up, way up, 
look at me, tree top. 

Indigo Bunting—(presto) July, July, 
Summer, Summer’s here, Morning, 
Noontide, Evening. 

White-eyed Vireo—I say, who are 
you eh? 

Yellow-throated Vireo—See me, I’m 
here, where are you? 

Red-eyed Vireo—You see it, you 
know it, do you hear me, do you be- 
lieve me? 

Song Sparrow—See, see! I think, I 
think, I think I see a preacher! A good 
pres’, pres’, presbyterian. 

Brown Thrasher—Shuck it, shuck it, 
sow it, sow it, plough it, plough it, hoe 
it, hoe it. 

Gold Finch—Sweet, sweet, sweet. 
Sweet as you can be Per-chic’-o-ree, per- 
chic’-o0-ree. 

King Bird—Wake up, wake up, lazy 
cur, curr, currr. 

Cardinal—Dear girl, dear girl, dear 
girl! 

Chewink—Sweet bird sing, Ill try, 
shu-ett. 

Quail—Bob White, more wet, I’m Bob 
White, Old Bob White, much more wet, 
where are you? 

Rail Bird—Ker-wee and a high rolling 
whinney, very noticeable sound, like a 
whistle falling from fire-works. 

Ruffled Grouse—(begins with meas- 
ured thump of big drum, then gradually 
changes and dies away in the rumbling 
of a kettle-drum) ‘thump-thump-thump, 
thump, rup, rup, rrrrrrrrrr. 

Purple Grackle—A good wheelbarrow 
chorus. 

Bronzed Grackle—A squeaky iron 
gate hinge. 
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Bobolink—Bobolink, bobolink, spink, 
spank, spink. 

Western Meadow Lark—See, my new 
white petticoat? 

Oven Bird—tea-cher’, tea-cher’, tea- 
cher’ (crescendo). 

Maryland Yellow Throat—Wich-ity, 
wich-ity, wich-ity, wich I beseech you, 
I beseech you, I beseech you. 

Baltimore Oriole—Here, here, come 
here dear! Sweetheart come here! 
here! come here! here! 

Field Sparrow—Cher-wee, cher-wee, 
cher-wee Che-dee-e-e-e-e. 

Tree Sparrow—Too la it, too la it. 

English Sparrow—Old rags, bottles 
and bones through alleys. 

Valley Quail—Payt-eight-o. 


HUMAN CHARACTERISTICS IN BIRDS 


The entire gamut of human emotion 
is sounded on the great Harp of the out- 
of-doors. Nature’s songs are sweet, ten- 
der, haunting, inspiring and restful in- 
deed and there are many of them even 
in the unexpected places. Nature’s mu- 
sic brings relaxation to your tired mind 
and body—a new lease on life itself! 


Man exhibits hardly a trait he will 
not find reflected in the life of a bird. 
To suggest a few: 


Politeness—-in the Cedar Waxwing. 

Courage—in the Kingbird, Humming 
Bird. 

Sadness—in songs of Pewee, Mourn- 
ing Dove, Meadowlark. 

Pleasure—in the chasing flight of 
Goldfinches, Orioles. 

Vanity—Peacock. 

Happiness—Bobolink, Barn Swallows, 
Martins, Vireos. 

Modesty—Bluebird, Hermit Thrush. 

Slovenliness—Cuckoo. 

Sneak thief—Blue Jay. 

Wisdom—Crows, Owls. 

Shy and sulky—Veery. 

Lazyness—Cowbird. 


OST birds show love, hate, fear, 
anger, anxiety, patience, jealousy, 
sympathy, memory and industry. 


The Song Sparrow singing through 
rain and snow can be compared to joy- 
giving people who never become dis- 
couraged or disheartened. The rich but 
quiet notes of the Wood Thrush seem to 
suggest the meditative and_ sober- 
minded natures. Like sweet sentimental 
natures are our Goldfinches and Purple 
Linnets. The Flicker is like a clown in 
his silly and ridiculous habits. The Eng- 
lish Sparrow is a bolshevik who wants 
to run the whole works and is continu- 
ally creating disturbances among peace 
lovers. The Cowbird is another low- 
down character much like the tramp. If 
you want to see a couple of nervous 
fuss-budgets just watch Miss Jenny 
Wren and Miss Ruby Crowned Kinglet. 
The Hermit Thrush’s voice is like that 
calm sweet solemnity one attains to in 
his best moments, realizing a peace and 
a deep solemn joy that only the finest 
souls may know. The little Screech 
Owl’s doleful, weird wail sounds worse 
than one in the depths of despondency. 
Out of the gloom you hear his shiver- 
ing tones Oh-o-o-o-o that I’d never been 
b-o-o-0-o-orn! The Robin’s happy song 
is like a bustling housewife, cheery and 
confident. The Crow and Blue Jay may 
be classed with our bold, rather coarse 
and loud voiced individuals. When we 
come to the dulcet, tender contralto of 
the Bluebird we are reminded of quiet, 
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ne Nature Students never grow old! 


“Having eyes see ye not? Having ears 
99? 
Ne Te at important and interesting 
work for everybody is the thing nearest 
t hand. If we have eyes to see, let us 
hes and see things about us; if we have 
to hear, let us hark and listen and 
som is about us. To be sure the 
enjoy soun¢ Ss : 5 _: iftl 
@ receives impressions more swiitly 
yal the ear, but the ability to hear 
properly and fully would open to the in- 
dividual as new and wonderful a realm 
in the sound world as would the ability 
to see in the sight world. Since the 
morning stars sang together, the uni- 
verse has wary = with music, wait- 
i eward the listening ear. 
5 are orchestras in the field 
carrying instruments always around 
with them. These are the crickets, 
grasshoppers, cicadas, locusts and other 
insects; their wings rubbing together or 
against their body producing the tone. 
The grasshopper has two violin bows, 
his hind legs, while his wings serve as 
the violin. The cicada’s musical appa- 
ratus is a set of abdominal plates or 
discs, played like castanets. The Katy- 
dids have drumhead arrangements at 
the base of their wings they play on. — 
You will notice many birds sing in 
triplets like the crickets do, with rests 
between; will mention: Robin, Bluebird, 
Vireos and Whippoorwill as good exam- 
ples. An interesting thing about _the 
song of the Whippoorwill is the various 
keys it sings in but the songs are in re- 
lated keys. The “‘cuh” sound between 
the songs is caused by the bird taking 
a fresh breath and not a tap on the log 
as some suppose. The Wilson Thrush or 
Veery has a mysterious and thrilling 
song which may be likened to a whistle 
tied on end of a string and then twirled 
in circles. In fact that was the way I 
described the song to a nature student 
who at once told me the name of the 
bird. The Night Hawk in a sudden drop 
produces a tone similar to blowing in the 
bunghole of a hogshead; this tone is 
caused by the air rushing through the 
wings. Then again he makes you think 
of the sound produced by hitting piano 
wires. The Purple Martin’s song to me, 
seems like so much laughter bottled up, 
but in a rubber bottle if you please, 
which is squeezed and pressed to make 
the song come out faster and faster. 


BIRD SONGS—MOTIVES IN CLASSICS 


MAyY composers have been inspired 
from Nature’s own musicians in 
composing many of their masterpieces. 
Nature was meat and drink to Bee- 
thoven, and these words he wrote to a 
friend: “No one can conceive the in- 
tense happiness I feel in getting into 
the country among the woods, my dear 
trees, hills and dales. It is as if every 
tree, every bush could understand my 
mute inquiries and respond to them.” 
It was the Yellow Hammer (Flicker) 
tapping on a tree in a park in Vienna 
that inspired Beethoven to write his 
great Fifth Symphony. The songs of 
Cuckoo, Quail, and Nightingale are 
found in his Pastoral Symphony. 

The Blackbird’s song gurgling away 
like a rippling brook, is imitated by Mo- 
zart in his G Minor Symphony. The 
Song Sparrow in his numerous songs has 
been found to sing themes from Wag- 
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ner, Verdi and Chopin. One awakened 
me by the first two measures of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. The olive- 
backed Thrush and Hermit Thrush 
climbing up in keys and modulations has 
a similarity to the finale of Beethoven’s 
Moonlight Sonata. The Hermit Thrush, 
considered our choicest singer, has been 
heard to sing Nibelung Melodies from 
Wagner and from Richard Strauss’s 
Symphonia Domestica; the Pewee, like 
certain measures in Auber’s Fra Dia- 
volo; the White-throated Sparrow 
strains of Cavaleria Rusticana and Tra- 
viata; the Meadow Lark decided motives 
from Aida, Carmen, La Traviata, and 
Ruddygone. 

Bird songs in Minor: Pewee, Mea- 
dow Lark, Mourning Dove, Screech Owl. 
On Major: Bobolink, Martin, Warbling 
Vireo ending with staccato note, many 
others. Tribal songs: Blackbirds, Crows, 
Martins, Swallows, etc. 

Rameau found the cackle of a hen 
rhythmical enough to “set her” in a com- 
position “The Hen” and she’s there for 
keeps. Haydn in “The Creation” sug- 
gests insects and crawling worm and the 
musical crow of a rooster in “The Sea- 
sons” given prominence by the oboe. In 
Mendelssohn’s ‘“Mid-summer’s Night 
Dream” an imitation is made of a buzz- 
ing fly and the braying donkey; the 
aroma of a bouquet of Carnations is sug- 
gested in his Fantasie Op. 16 No. 1; 
while a trumpet flower inspired him to 
write Op. 16 No. 2. The margin of this 
manuscript was decorated with this vine. 
Its tiny trumpet-shaped blossoms were 
the horns on which Mendelssohn could 
hear the Elfins blowing. 

There is a frost scene in Purcell’s 
“King Arthur” in which the odd effect 
of shivering and teeth chattering is ren- 
dered by the chorus. 

Many composers have written compo- 
sitions about the brook, butterfly, rain, 
wind, storm, birds, herd bells, tinkling 
sheep bells, ete. Liza Lehmann’s bird 
songs are most exquisitely written. “The 
Wren,” “The Starling,” “The Wood-Pig- 
eon,” “The Yellow Hammer.” In the 
last named she uses its song phrase “A 
little bit of bread and no cheese” to 
good advantage. 


NATURE’S SYMPHONIC ODE 


‘THE annual return engagement of 
Nature’s Concert Company was an- 
nounced by their advance agent, Mr. 
Horned Lark, strutting down the road. 
Miss Bluebird was the first soloist to 
arrive and struck the keynote of 
Spring’s Symphony. The Prelude is led 
by some old choir leader of the bull 
frogs. When his sister choristers hear 
his basso profundo “drunk, drunk; find 
out, find out; knee deep, knee deep,” 
they soon chime in and the medley of 
the different pitched frog voices is like 
the tuning up of a non-professional 
orchestra. 

As soon as twilight shadows begin to 
fall the tiny but myriad orchestras of 
the field play the overture of the eve- 
ning’s program; their matinee bill never 
exhausts them. Together with the mixed 
quartets of the frog pound their antiph- 
onal choruses continue throughout the 
night, singing their glad welcome to 
Spring. 


We need not be told we are at the 
threshold of Spring when we hear the 
honk of the Wild Geese and the cries 
of the Killdeer. Throughout the Sum- 
mer we listen to the vivace repertoire 
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of the Indigo Bunting. In the Fall one 
may hear the farewell grupetto of the 
Bluebird and in Winter the character- 
istic “phoebe” call of the Chickadee. 
Plainly do we hear in these songs the 
spirit peculiar to the season. 


The rousing call of Chanticleer her- 
alds the coming of Dawn; the clear ro- 
bust carols of the Robins, the cheerful 
aubade of the rose-breasted Grosbeak 
in the morning (act like a tonic and 
should keep you sweet all day), the 
merry roulade of the Wren, the brav- 
ura rhapsodies of Catbird and of the 
red-eyed Vireo at noon; the dreamy cry 
of the Wood Pewee in the afternoon; 
the vesper hymns of the Thrushes (with 
all their modulations), and. the Field 
Sparrow’s chant in the evening, the 
nocturne of the Whippoorwill at night; 
the half-asleep lullabies of the Chipping 
Sparrow at midnight. How clearly they 
each express the sentiment of the hour! 
“For I have learned to look at Nature 
Not as in the thoughtless days of youth, 

But hearing oft-times the still sad music of 


Humanity—nor harsh, nor grating, but of 
Ample power to chasten and subdue.” 


The world’s greatest symphonies are 
played in God’s great out-of-doors. 





A Sagacious Chipping Sparrow 


For several days a Chipping Spar- 
row has seemed greatly distressed 
about our back piazza, which has 
joined to it a Grapevine trellis. So 
pitifully anxious has one of the birds 
been, that several times I have gone 
to see what could be the matter. The 
bird was usually low down on the vine 
or trellis occasionally flying to a Rose- 
bush or Hollyhock. It seemed not in 
the least afraid of me, permitting an 
approach to within five or six feet, 
and while not ceasing its plaintive 
chip, yet at the same time searched 
the foliage and picked off worms. It 
eyed me calmly with its little black 
eyes, and was very moderate in its mo- 
tions. At one time when the Bird 
seemed especially anxious, I thought 
I heard young birds clamoring as 
though being fed; and an investiga- 
tion disclosed the nest about thirty 
feet away in the top of the Grape- 
vine. 

We have two cats, and I soon found 
that whenever one or both cats were 
on the piazza, whether feeding, sit- 
ting or sleeping, was when the bird 
was so solicitous. The cats never 
seemed to pay the least attention to 
or even see the bird; but I at last 
caught on, so to speak, that this ever- 
present anxious bird stayed by chirp- 
ing loudly just to distract the cats’ 
attention that they might not notice 
the noise made by the young when 
they were being fed by the other 
parent bird. I now interfered and 
put the cats in the cellar and immedi- 
ately the bird became quiet, but each 
day the cats have been allowed out for 
a few moments, and immediately the 
bird was at its post again. The young 
are now out of the nest but still the 
bird does not cease its attendance on 
the cats when they are in evidence. 


F. T. JENCKS 
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THE FLOWER 


Intensive Flower Gardening 
BY WALTER STAGER, (lIIl.) 


ITH the proper bulbs and plants 

W it is very little if any more 

trouble to get several differ- 

ent crops of flowers than to get one 

off the same flower bed the same sea- 

son. I have found the following to be 
a very satisfactory method: 


Take, for instance, a plot four feet 
wide and of any desired length; in 
the Fall, just before freezing weather, 
dig the ground deep, the deeper the 
better; draw a line lengthwise in the 
center of the plot; beginning a foot 
from one end make holes one foot 
apart and nine inches deep; in the 
first and each alternate hole plant a 
Lycoris squamigera (hardy Amaryllis, 
Halli) bulb, and in each of the other 
holes plant a Narcissus bulb as 
Golden Spur. Draw two more lines 
lengthwise, one on each side and a 
foot from: the first line; beginning 
six inches from the same end as be- 
fore; in each of these two lines make 
holes one foot apart and nine inches 
deep; in the first and each alternate 
hole, in each line, plant a Narcissus 
bulb and in each of the other holes 
plant a Lycoris bulb. 

In planting, a handful of sand 
should first be placed on the bottom 
of each hole and the bulb should be 
pressed down firmly upon it and it 
should then be surrounded with a 
little more sand—the sand being for 
drainage—and the hole should then 
be filled with soil. After the ground 
has frozen cover the bed with leaves, 
which should be removed early the 
following Spring. 


In the Spring the Narcissus bulbs 
will send up leaves and flower stems 
and the Lycoris bulbs will send up 
leaves only. At the end of the Nar- 
cissus flowering season cut off the 
flower stems close to the ground and 
cut off all the foliage (Narcissus and 
Lycoris) four or five inches from the 
ground—by reason of the deep plant- 
ing there will be foliage enough left 
to mature bulbs for the ensuing sea- 
son. Now hoe the ground four or 
five inches deep, taking care not to cut 
any of the foliage which is either 
above or below the surface, and plant 
Petunias, as. Rosy Morn, all over the 
bed except immediately over the bulbs. 
By the time the Petunias are bloom- 
ing freely the foliage from the bulbs 
will have withered away and disap- 
peared. In August the Lycoris bulbs 
will send up through the flowering 
mass of Petunias naked flower stalks 
(but no foliage) two or three feet 
tall, each bearing a cluster of large 
Amaryllis-like flowers, of a lavender- 
pink. The two decks, so to speak, of 
flowers is as interesting and pleasing 
as it is unusual. When the Lycoris 
flowers all wither away the stalks may 
be cut off at the surface of the ground 
—the Petunias will go on blooming 
until Winter comes. 





Late in the Fall, after they are 
injured by frost, remove the Petunias 
and after the ground has frozen cover 
the bed with leaves, to be removed as 
before. 


The Narcissus and Lycoris bulbs 
may be left undisturbed for years and 
will flower abundantly each season. 
Each successive Spring after the Nar- 
cissus bulbs have flowered remove the 
flower stems, shorten the foliage, hoe 
- ground, and plant Petunias, as be- 

ore. 


Early Tulips can be used instead of 
Narcissus, but they do not last as 
long—however planted Tulips “run 
out” in a few years. 


Lycoris squamigera is not listed in 
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= <a yy! catalogues, but it be 
obtain from the larger eedsm 
and florists. a en 





The Home Grounds in Autumn 


Many people who are much inte 
in improving their home places in e 
Spring, have lost all their enthusiasm }; 
this time. They allow leaves to coll 7 
on their lawns, they are indifferent ¢ 
the care of flowers and shrubs, w & 
have flourished unchecked, and ‘Tubbish 
has been collecting. 

Many of the most beautify] speci 
mens of flowers blossom in thege fall 
months. No home is complete Without 
a touch of these gorgeous colors, The 
seem to hold in their glorious petals the 
richest and ripest fruitage of nature's 
beauty. 

It takes a little effort to keep a home 
place up through a long season, but the 
results are worth it. It fosters content. 
ment and helps one find joy in simple 
pleasures.—Norwood News 


























Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, wife of our President, in the garden 
of the Summer White House at Plymouth, Vt. 


The photograph is an unusually clear one and it may be noted that 
old-fashioned Hollyhocks must be a favorite of “‘the first lady of the land.” 
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Orchids of the Sand Dunes 


N THE minds of most of us, the 
word “Orchid” suggests a tropical 
or semitropical flower of great 
peauty and eccentric or unusual 
structure; one whose oddly shaped 


BY C. H. ROBINSON 


tion of a wild northern Orchid is: “A 
perennial herb with fleshy roots, sim- 
ple, entire, parallel-veined leaves; with 
flowers very irregular in form and 
solitary or clustered, each embraced 





Showy Lady’s Slipper 
(Cypripedium hirsutum) 


flowers often imitate forms of the 
animal kingdom, such as bees, flies, 
spiders, doves, swans, pelicans, etc. 
We think of them as air-plants or 
parasites on living trees. We may 
have seen beautiful Orchids grown in 
conservatories and exposed in florists 
shops, and these carry with them the 
idea of a well filled purse or a favor- 
able bank account which will enable 
an admirer to send a box of costly 
flowers to a lady whom he is to es- 
cort to opera or ball. 

But to a lover of the out-of-doors 
who has a hobby for a speaking ac- 
quaintance with our wild flowers, the 
tropical and florists’ Orchids—the par- 
asitic air-plants which sponge their liv- 
ing from the air or the lifeblood of 


_ other forms of vegetation, are not the 


only varieties of the Orchid family. 
Such a one knows that we have them 
in plenty, there being not less than a 
hundred wild varieties native to 
Northern United States and Canada; 
some of them rivalling in beauty the 
best of the tropical Orchids. 


ie a close observer, even with little 
botanical knowledge, the marvel- 

ous mechanism, eccentric forms, and 

rich colors of many of our wild Or- 

chids, must call for wonder and ad- 

miration. 

A short but comprehensive descrip- 











by a subtended bracht and having a 
perianth of six divisions in two sets, 
the three outer being sepals but usu- 
ally petal-like in appearance—the 
three inner are petals. The three se- 
pals are usually colored. By a twist of 
the ovary, the petal which should have 
been the upper has become the lower 
one, and is called the ‘Lip’ which has 
many forms, is often lobed, and fre- 
quently spurred at the base. The lip 
is generally of bright color or gro- 
tesquely shaped; being in some deeply 
furrowed and secreting nectar—an 
important feature, for cross-fertiliza- 
tion is necessary for the perpetuation 
of all, or nearly all, the Orchid fam- 
ily. The heart of the flower is the 
column, usually composed of the sta- 
men in two of the Lady’s Slippers, and 
the column is confluent or part of the 
style, or thick, fleshy stigma.” 

Familiarity with these few details 
will soon enable one who is not a bot- 
anist to determine whether a strange 
flower is an Orchid. 

In our sand dunes there are cer- 
tainly as many as fifteen members of 
the Orchid family and perhaps more, 
for I find new ones every season, when 
it is dry enough to visit the marshy 
meadows and boggy thickets. 


The earliest to bloom (in April and 
May) is the Showy Orchis, (Orchis 
spectabilis), (not the Cypripedium 
with a similar second name). It is 
a charmingly beautiful Orchid of 
which I have never been able to se- 


Large Yellow Lady’s Slipper 
(Cypripedium pubescens) 
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cure a perfect film. Two broad, ovate, 
deeply-ribbed, beautiful green leaves 
sheathe the flower scape at the base; 
the four to twelve flowers are loosely 
racemed at the top of the scape, which 
is from four to eight inches high; 
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is a brighter yellow than the other 
and more purple spots inside the lip; 
the lateral, twisted petals are smaller 
and a brownish green. The flower 
has a slight but agreeable odor. This 
variety colonizes, and I have seen as 





Small Yellow Lady’s Slipper 
(Cypripedium parviflorum) 


the magenta-pink petals and sepals 
are united to form a hood, the lip, 
curving downwards, abruptly, is 
broad, ovate and white; each flower 
has a spur and is brachted. The 
Showy Orchis is rare, and one is in- 
deed lucky to find it. 


1 -~ most common and showy of our 
Orchids are the Lady’s Slippers. 
They are herbaceous perennials with 
tuberoid roots or corms; the perianth 
is composed of six divisions, the three 
outer being sepals, two of which are 
often united; the three inner ones are 
the petals, the lower of which is much 
inflated and is termed the “Lip,” and 
differs from the others. 


The earliest to bloom of the Lady’s 
Slippers in this region are the two 
yellow ones, which appear in May and 
June. The Large Yellow, (C. pubes- 
cens), has a single flower at the top 
of a leafy stem from one to two feet 
high; the broad, bright green leaves 
are prominently ribbed lengthwise, al- 
ternate, pointed, and rather closely 
shielding the stem; the inflated lip is 
large, light yellow and about two 
inches long by half as wide, and with 
purple rows of spots inside the open- 
ing which is on top near the base; 
the lateral sepals are long, slender, 
much twisted and brownish in color. 
A number of plants are usually found 
in the same immediate locality, but 
usually not more than two or three 
near together. While they favor the 
damp woods they are often found in 
ravines of the hills. Notwithstanding 
many are “vandalized,” they have 
been increasing for several years, and 
have been very plentiful this season. 


The Small Yellow Lady’s Slipper, 
(C. parviflorum), blooms at the same 
season and in the same localities as its 
larger sister; is the same in shape but 
smaller, about two-thirds the size. It 
has the same wooden-shoe shape; it 


many as twenty within a circle of 
three feet in diameter. 


Closely following and interlocking 
with the blooming season of the yel- 
low ones, we have the Small White 
Lady’s Slipper (C. candidum), which 
grows in the open, quaking bog— 
dangerous to invade in wet seasons. 
Its leaves are much like those of the 
others, but there are more of them 
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Slipper, (C. acaule), which hag 
solitary pink flowers crownin ag 
der stem from eight to fifteen inca 
high. The flower is drooping and , 
opening of the lip is at the large fro 
end instead of on top and near the 
base, as in the others. 


Another large pink Lady’s Sli 
which also grows near the border of 
the boggy woods under the T 
racks, I have been unable to identig 
in any botany to which I have q 
In size, shape of the flower, ete it 
is very like the Showy Lady’s Slipper 
except that the lateral petals are long. 
slender and brownish pink and much 
twisted. The inflated lip is large, 
droops slightly and is a light pink 
with darker stripes lengthwise, 


Sey most strikingly beautiful of 

all our Lady’s Slippers, however, ig 
the Showy L. S. (Cypripedium hirs. 
utum). It has large, slightly fy. 
grant flowers—the inflated peta) 
nearly the size of a hen’s egg—at 
of a stout stem reaching to two fest 
or more. The leaves are much like 
those of the other varieties; the ovate 
lateral petals are broader, of 4 
creamy white and wavy but not 
twisted; the large inflated petal has 
carmine narrow, parallel stripes rup- 
ning up over the front. A colony 
I found in full bloom on a low, nar. 
row, bushy rise extending into a 
marshy meadow, was a_ beautiful 
sight. 

A number of our Orchids are clagsi- 
fied as Habenaria by some of the 





Large Pink Lady’s Slipper 
(Not absolutely identified) 


and they clasp the flower stem closer; 
also, the lateral petals are shorter, 
little twisted and white. There are 
purple spots within the inflated lip. 
It is the smallest of our Lady’s Slip- 
pers. 


At the same time of year in the 
boggy Tamarack woods near the small 
white ones, we find the Pink Lady’s 





botanies. Of these the Yellow 
Fringed Orchis (H. ciliaris) (Reed's 
Wild Flower Guide) is rare but found 
occasionally. They appear rather late 
in the Summer, and bloom in colonies 
in the wet meadows, one to two feet 
high. The leaves are lanceolate 
sheathing the stem at the base; the 
lower ones rather large and dense but 
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i ecoming smaller toward the 
rapid ch is crowded with numerous 
orange-colored flowers. The petals 
are linear, small, and incised at the 
summit; the lip is narrow, lanceolate 








Yellow Fringed Orchis 
(Habenaria Ciliaris) 


and conspicuously fringed and has a 
slender spur. 


Sparingly also, we have the Ragged 
Fringed Orchis (H. lacera). It has 
the general appearance of the Haben- 
arias; the flowers, numerous, small and 
greenish white, are not conspicuous. 

I have been told by friends who are 
botanists that they have found both 
the small and large purple fringed 
Orchis in the boggy meadows, but I 
have not yet identified either, and 
these bogs have been so wet this sea- 
son as to be difficult to enter. 


Another rare member of the Orchis 
family is the Snake Mouth (Pogonia 
ophioglossoides). It is a delicate pink 
in color and slightly fragrant. The 
stem is six to ten inches high, bearing 
at the top a single flower; sepals and 
petals are similar in shape; the lip 
is spatulate and prominently crested 
with yellow and white, toothed and 
lacerated. It blooms in moist mead- 
ows in June and July. 


The Grass Pink, (Calopogon pul- 
chellus), is also occasionally found, 
though less readily than formerly on 
account of its bright beauty—purple 
pink—being too attractive to visitors, 
and I have seen but few in the past 
two years. Two to six flowers appear 
on each scape, and are about an inch 
broad ; the lip is bearded toward the 
summit with white, yellow and purple 
hairs, and the flower is peculiar in 

ae having the twisted ovary, conse- 
quently, the lip is on the upper instead 
of the lower part of the flower. It 
blooms in July and August. 


“PRE Indian Pink (Arethusa bul- 
bosa), one of the most beautiful 
of our Habenaria, though very rare, 
I have occasionally met with in the 








damp woods, but it is one of the most 
beautiful of the smaller Orchids. It 


has a solitary, large, rose-purple 
flower with a bearded lip, at the top 
of the scape. The sepals and petals 
are in similar shape and are in their 
proper positions at the top of the 
flower; the lip rises then turns 
abruptly downwards, broadens and is 
adorned with yellow and white crests; 
the margin of the lip is wavy and 
spotted with crimson. 


The most plentiful of all the small 
Orchids of the region, however, are 
the Ladies’ Tresses. (Gilbert White, 
in “The Natural History of Sel- 
bourne,” calls them “Ladies Traces.”) 
Of these the Rattlesnake Plaintain 
(Epipactis pubescens), grows near 
the edges of most of the marsh mead- 
ows; blooming in July and August. 
The scape is slender, from twelve to 
fifteen inches high and at the top has 
a foot or so of flowering sepals and 
petals united to form a hood. The 
tightly clasping brachts give the flow- 
ers a bud-like appearance. The broad, 
ovate, spotted leaves radiate from the 
root and the stem is without branches. 
The pure white flowers rising in the 
tall grass are attractive, but less so 
than the Fragrant Ladies’ Tresses 
(Spiranthes cernua) which bloom 
later. They are the last of our Or- 
chids to flower and I have frequently 
found them fresh and bright after 





Tall Ladies Tresses 
(Epipactis pubescens) 


frost has killed most of the surround- 
ing vegetation. The flowers are pure 
white, closely clasped in brachts and 
twisted on the spike so it looks like 
a braid, hence the name. When first 
in bloom the flowers have a delicate 
but delightful fragrance. 


I am inclined to believe we have 
a number more of the Orchids in the 
region, but the multitude of varieties 
of the wild flowers blooming at the 
same time, and the difficulty of pene- 
trating the wet marsh meadows and 
mosquito infested boggy thickets 
where most of them flourish, has so 
far prevented me from becoming ac- 
quainted with them. 
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Mexican Lily 


PREKELIA formosissima, or as it 

is also known, Amaryllis formisis- 
sima, and also popularly as the Mex- 
ican or Jacobean Lily, is said to be a 
native of South America from whence 
it was introduced as early as 1658. 
It may be described as being a bulbous 
rooted plant with erect linear leaves 
and brilliant crimson velvet flowers 
which are produced on one-flowered 
scapes about one foot in height. The 
precise time of flowering depends en- 
tirely on the conditions under which 
the plant is grown. 

The popular name of Jacobean Lily 
was given it on account of the bril- 
liant scarlet color of the flowers which 
the early Spaniards thought re- 
sembled the scarlet swords worn. by 
the Knights of St. James, (Jaco- 
beans). 

As the bulbs can be procured at a 
very reasonable cost, a dozen or more 
of them should be in the possession 
of all flower lovers, especially as they 
can be grown in pots or in groups 
in the flower border, whichever way 
is most desirable and convenient. 

In the flower border the bulbs or 
plants do best when grown in an open 
sunny situation and in a deep well en- 
riched soil, and placed about six inches 
apart, in groups of from three to five. 
They can be planted as soon as the 
weather becomes settled and warm, 
when they will flower in June or July; 
and in the Fall, as soon as the foliage 
has decayed, the bulbs can be taken up, 
dried and cleaned and placed in a dry 
cool place for another season’s use. 

For pot culture the bulbs can be 
potted at any time during the fall 
months, placing three bulbs in a six 
inch pot or pan, keeping them equal 
distances apart. In potting use por- 
ous or soft baked pots, and see that 
they are properly drained and given 
a compost of rich loamy soil. When 
potted, water thoroughly, and plunge 
in a shady situation until the ap- 
proach of cold weather, when they can 
be taken inside and placed in a light 
sunny situation, and a temperature of 
fifty-five or sixty, watering as re- 
quired. 

When the flowering season is over 
they will gradually pass into a state 
of rest; then the supply of water 
should be gradually reduced. When 
the foliage has entirely decayed the 
bulbs should be treated precisely as 
advised for bulbs that have been 
grown and flowered outside. 

The largest and most perfect bulbs 
should be chosen for pot culture, and 
offsets should not be removed from 
the parent bulb until they attain a 
flowering size, when they will readily 
separate and should be treated pre- 
cisely as advised for the parent bulb. 


Cuas. E. PARNELL 





We have in hand two additional 
articles by Brother Robinson, about 
flowers of the Lake Michigan Sand 
Dunes, and he has promised us more. 
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Longevity of Seeds 


N this day and age it is not safe to say that anything 
Hl whatever is impossible. The average man who says 

this may easily be corrected by reference to author- 
ities. The scientist who says this may be corrected at 
some future time by experiments and research work which 
he, himself, will not dispute. 


Several items have been printed in these columns on 
the subject of longevity of seeds. The start of this was 
when there were printed extracts from a newspaper clip- 
ping, telling about certain plants which germinated from 
seed apparently thrown out from a deep excavation some- 
where in New Jersey. A professor in horticulture in one 
of our large state universities promptly took issue with 
this statement, and, if the Editor’s memory serves cor- 
rectly, stated without qualification that so far as known 
seeds had not been known to germinate after a longer 
period of existence than eighteen to twenty years. 


Now comes the article by Felix J. Koch in this issue, 
in which additional information along this line is given, 
and Mr. Koch treats the possibility of the long-time life 
of seeds much in the same light as did the professor above 
mentioned. But this subject need not necessarily be called 
altogether settled; and there are some facts which might 
be pointed out in this connection, which may have been 
overlooked by some investigators. Without attempting a 
scientific, nor, indeed, even a practicable discussion of this 
subject, the Editor will offer some suggestions for the 
consideration of those scientifically inclined. 


i? IS very easy, indeed, to say that a thing cannot be 
done, and to say that seeds cannot be made to germinate 
after a given period of years; but the Editor offers the 
suggestion, as a postulate, that there is no practical limit 
to the life of a seed so far demonstrated. 

Experiments have been conducted covering a consider- 
able period of years, which go to prove the above idea. 
While it is generally understood that most seeds will not 
germinate after a few years, and while this is doubtless 
a fact as seeds are commonly stored; it has been positively 





*Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1914. Latent Life: 
Its Nature and Its Relation to Certain Theories of Contemporary Biology 
by Paul Becquerel, Sc. D., page 543. 
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proven that seeds will germinate after as long Periods 

twenty-eight to eighty-seven years.* While the germingt 

ing power of seeds diminishes with time in every 

there would. seem no real limit, providing conditions 

maintained which are favorable for the preservation 

the life germ in seeds. at 
In this connection is it not possible that some 

placed in some situations, like tombs deep in the 

or in the mounds of our North American Mound Byj 

might retain their vitality for a very long period of time? 


[NTERESTING in this connection are some recent oe 

periments indicating that certain seeds must be i. 
posed to freezing temperatures, (below 382° F.) before 
they will germinate. Therefore, seeds taken at just the 
right time of their maturity, placed deep in the 
where there would be practically no change of tempers. 
ture, and no change of humidity; and where other condi- 
tions were favorable for storage, might maintain their 
ability to germinate for an indefinite period. Seeds in 
their natural storage are buried below the surface of the 
ground. It would seem, therefore, that a temperature of 
about 55° F., the approximate temperature of the earth 
(just below the surface), is the best temperature fo 
maintaining, for long periods, the life germ of seeds, Some 
seeds are so hermetically sealed in their natural covering 
that they are protected against gases and moisture. When 
brought to the surface and exposed to changing weather 
conditions, they are subjected to the treatment which gives 
them power to germinate. 





It is, therefore, in the opinion of the Editor of this 
magazine, altogether possible that the seeds from the 
Egyptian Tombs, as told about by Mr. Koch, in the first 
page article this month, many have genuinely produced 
plants as described; and that it was not, as he suggests, 
a hoax on the scientists who have so painstakingly ip. 
vestigated this subject, and experimented with the seeds 
in question. 


From the Editor’s long experience in the preservation 
of perishable products by refrigeration, he perhaps feels 
more optimistic about the possibilities of longevity of 
seeds than chemists and scientists whose experiences are, 
for the most part, rather more analytical and destructive, 
than constructive and preservative. Perhaps also it is 
the Editor’s natural optimism that impels him to suggest 
unlimited possibilities in the storage of seeds to preserve 
their germinating powers. 


MADISON COOPER 





Apples, Mankind, and the Lessons of Life 


WE WENT into our Apple orchard yesterday to heb 
gather the fruits of the Summer. But it was so like 
going among a company of friends that we almost: for 
to work and began to visit. : 

How manifold are nature’s ways to illustrate the virtues 
and frailties of man! Here was an orchard showing 
every specimen of human nature you could conceive. Each 
had his family tree which he was flaunting before the eyes 
of the world. Each was showing what he had accom- 
plished. There were trees with nothing but leaves. (There 
are lives like that.) 

Then there was the Wolf River Apples, the most beat- 
tiful to look at in all the orchard and the most worthless. 
The tints of Autumn were in its cheeks. Large and lus 
cious to leok at are the Wolf River Apples, but when you 
have possessed yourself of one, you have drawn a lemon. 
Then there are little sour Crabs—but their limbs are all 
loaded and they seem to add something of pep to the 
orchard that makes the others sit up and take notice 
There is a tree of green Apples that we keep for the Apple 
thief. We rather hope they will be stolen. They never 
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‘nen. You have known people of that type. 
ean lay the worm eaten, the wind falls, the blighted. 
These are the wreckage of the orchard. They started out 

ll right and promised to be good individuals in the Apple 
—- d, but the first got into bad company, the second could 
aoe hold on and the third succumbed to disappointment. 
There are dead trees and dead branches in our orchard. 
These must be removed. There are mealy, soft, tasteléss 
Apples, yes, 2 few are rotten. 

But there are bushels and barrels of the “common 
eople type” of Apple. They look well, taste well, last 
ae | These we gather carefully, pick them by hand, and 
store them away for future use. We have one tree whose 
Apples are only good when cooked. Like some people they 
need the fires of adversity to bring out their good qualities. 
There are a few trees of rather small, unpretentious look- 
ing Apples, but everyone says they taste the best in the 
orchard. Some Apples need frost to give them flavor 
and some are ruined by frost. Some trees are stingy and 
pear sparingly, others are like the generous souls of earth, 
every branch is loaded and some break with the fruit. 
And so an orchard is more than a place to gather 
Apples, it is a school, it is a church, it is a community. 
It is life in epitome, where the lessons are all illustrated 


in color. 
GERTRUDE ELLIS SKINNER, (In Austin Herald) 





' Cats, Birds and Flowers—A Defense of the Cat 


EING a lover of cats I always feel hurt to hear them 
B spoken of as being unfit to live, or to see them mis- 

treated. Having studied their characteristics a great 
deal, I find them very interesting. Their dispositions 
vary much as they do among human ‘beings. Some are 
more intelligent than others, but to say as one writer does, 
that “cats have never been known to show either affection 
or gratitude” is a slander on cat character; and I am led 
to believe that said writer never had given a cat any rea- 
son to show either of the two qualities mentioned. 


One stormy November day a cat’s piteous mewing 
caused me to look out my window where I spied the most 
forlorn specimen of cathood I ever saw. So thin she 
could scarcely walk; drenched with rain and shivering with 
cold; hips and shoulders bleeding from wounds produced 
by clubs or stones thrown by vicious boys; she excited my 
pity at once. I sent my little boy to bring her in. Wrap- 
ping her in an old warm garment, I laid her by the stove; 
warmed some bread and milk and gave her to eat; and Oh, 
how ravenously she ate it. Strengthened by the warmth 
and food she crawled out of her wrappings and never was 
gratitude more clearly shown by humans than this cat 
showed for my kindness. For several days she was a lov- 
ing, purring expression of gratitude, constantly rubbing 
around my feet; and if I went out, she would follow me to 
the corner across the street, and wait for my return; then 
run to meet me with every expression of pleasure that a 
cat can manifest. Neither was this affection a transient 
one. 

Once when ill I was placed in a room where Kitty could 
not find me. She mourned and cried for me until one 
morning, my door being open, she spied me on the bed. 
With one leap she sprang up and such rejoicing in cat 
language you never could imagine. After that she came 
regularly every morning, and would mew until the door 
was opened. No gratitude or affection in cats? It is a 
cruel slander. 


ALF starved untrained cats will catch birds; but as 
“self-preservation is the first law of nature” they are 
not to be blamed for doing just what man will do when 
compelled by necessity, and often for the mere pleasure of 
the hunt. And even such cats are not as great an enemy 
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to birds as are the untaught boys with their guns and 
rock-throwing. 


Bluebirds have often built their nests in holes in a 
stump or tree trunk low enough for the children to watch 
the daily development of the nest building, and of the 
tiny birdlings; but never once did any of our cats molest 
them. Mocking Birds, Cardinals, Thrushes, and Song 
Sparrows yearly nested among the shrubs around the 
country farm house, yet I never knew a cat to trouble 
them. 


The Black snakes often welcomed around the barns 
as a rat destroyer are a greater menace to the birds than 
cats ever were, as they will climb the trees, catch the birds 
on the nest and devour their eggs as well. One Spring 
we were later than usual in going back to the farm after 
wintering in town, and we found to our grief that not a 
single Mocking Bird or Cardinal was left to make the 
mornings musical with their sweet songs. Several black 
snakes were harboring under the old stone wall and around 
the barns, and there was not a cat on the place in our 
absence. 


At one time I kept a certain strain of cats for several 
years. We also raised chickens and pigeons but these 
cats never troubled them. Rats were carrying off chickens 
for my next door neighbor who would not keep a cat. A 
hen with a flock of twelve Plymouth Rock chickens de- 
serted them when only four weeks old. I heard them peep- 
ing loudly in the chicken hover after I had retired, but 
they soon quieted down. The next morning I saw the hen 
come out of the hen house, and was surprised to find 
my chickens in the hover were all safe. For several nights 
I noticed the chickens would peep for a while and then 
quiet down. One morning the problem of their strange 
behavior and of their being unmolested by rats, was solved. 
Going out to the hen yard earlier than usual I saw old 
Tabbie come out from the chicken hover, and so I watched 
her after that. On hearing those chickens peeping she 
would crawl in by them, and played the part of mother 
through the night to the unprotected chickens. She kept 
this up till the chickens were old enough to go into the 
hen house and I raised the entire brood. 


One of the same strain of cats used always to follow 
me to my flower beds and whenever I would dig around a 
plant or prepare to transplant the tiny seedlings she would 
offer her services, though sometimes they were ungra- 
ciously rejected. She would dig with her little paws 
wherever I started to dig; as I did most of my floral gar- 
dening on my knees with an old fork or trowel, she seemed 
to think she was helping. 

One morning thus engaged, I pulled a stalk of Scabiosa 
toward me and smelled it. It was a very fragrant flower, 
and Kitty ever curious, put up her little paws and pulled 
the blossom to her nose, and evidently she enjoyed the 
fragrance as much as I did, for I saw her go to that same 
plant and repeat the act many times, though I never saw 
her smell of any other flower. 


It is wickedly cruel to take unwanted cats and drop 
them to find for themselves, and to be at the mercy of 
dogs and bad boys, and even hard-hearted men. Better 
to kill the surplus kittens in a merciful manner than to 
leave them to be cruelly treated, and to grow up to be what 
such cats will become, a menace to the chicken yards 
and to the birds. 

A well-fed and well-trained cat will be a source of de- 
light in any home as well as being useful in exterminating 
the rats and mice; nor have I ever known such a cat to 
bother the birds. 

ALICE R. CORSON 
















































The Editor’s Cats 


HE ancestral line of the Editor’s cat family was 
"| cxtablished when the Italian section boss moved away 
and left a mother cat and her kittens to the tender 
mercies of the neighbors. They promptly took up their 
abode in our stable at “the plant,” and one of the kittens 
is the maternal parent of the Editor’s present cat family. 


Right here a little lecture on the subject of moving 
away and leaving cats to shift for themselves might be 
given; and to this may be added the practice on the part 
of some people who want to get rid of a cat, of taking it 
out into the country and dropping it by the roadside. Any 

















“Butter” 
for a cat 


Butterball on the window in the office. 


has very beautiful cyes; that is, 


person who will do either of these contemptible acts is 
guilty of a crime, and will eventually be punished ac- 
cordingly. If you have a cat that is a nuisance, or a 
supernumerary, don’t try to wish it on somebody else 
by moving away and leaving it, or by carrying it into a 
strange neighborhood and dropping it. Not everyone is 
ready to adopt a strange cat, and she may die a horrible 
death from hunger or be killed by dogs or other animals. 


UT to return to the Editor’s cats: My cats have been 
named much as Indians are named, from some event 
or experience during their life-time or from some personal 
characteristic. White Mother, (known as ‘“Muzzer,’’) 
mother and grandmother of the Editor’s cats, was one of 
the kittens wished on the Editor by the cruelty of the 
Italian section boss. She was about the liveliest bunch 
of white fur that I ever saw when she was a kitten, and 
even now in her old age she is very active and a great 
hunter. She is part Angora, with long fluffy fur, and in 
her prime was a very beautiful cat. At the time White 
Mother came to me, I had several horses in the stable, 
and many swine; and prior to the advent of the cats, loss 
of grain and other things from the depredations of rats 
and mice was large. No rats or mice exist around THE 
FLOWER GROWER premises now. 


White Mother has raised numerous families, and one 
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_ her because of her activities against the rodents. 
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kitten out of each litter has been, almost invariably, pure 
white in color. Several of these kittens have been raj 
and here is a strange thing about Muzzer’s kittens, which 
some of my friends interested in heredity and genetics 
may ponder: Every pure white male kitten which Muzzer 
has given birth to has been stone deaf; while the white 
females have all been normal. Can anyone figure this oyt? 
Muzzer likes the office pretty well, and one of her litters 
of kittens was deposited in the Editor’s waste basket right 
by his desk during office hours, and while the Editor Was 
working at his desk. This is a fact, and I can prove jt 
by several different people. In fact what is set forth here 
is the exact truth,—no exaggeration to make a good story 
which some writers think necessary. ; 


EXT in line of ancestral descent is “Butterball” daugh. 

ter of White Mother. We call her “Butter” for short. 
She was so named, because, as a kitten, she was “fat ag 
a ball of butter.” Butterball has traits which make her 
valuable from an economic standpoint, and other traits 
which make her a nuisance as a member of the Editor’s 
cat family. She will hunt anything and everything, any- 
time and everywhere, and rats never tarry long in her 
neighborhood. Of course she catches a few birds now and 
then, but the number of birds is small, and we forgive 
But 
Butter is “cranky.” She simply will not be friendly with 
the other cats, especially when the Editor is about. -Jugt 
a pure case of jealousy. Butterball, therefore, you wil] 
see, has at least one human trait. 


But the chief reason why Butterball should be re. 











Big White—he with the penchant for Hum- 


ming Birds. Posing was easy for Big White 


spected is because she is the mother of the Editor’s only 
house cat,—and this is enough honor for one cat mother. 
The house cat referred to was a kitten when the Russian 
revolution took place, and he was named for this reason, 
Bolshevik; but he goes under the shorter name of “Veek.” 
Veek is tiger marked, but rather light in color, and is 
about as perfectly camouflaged as a cat can well be; and 
consequently he can stalk most anything in the way of 
game. Yes, Veek catches a few birds in the Summer and 
why shouldn’t he? That is his nature. But he catches 
many mice to one bird. So we forgive Veek as we do the 
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ther cats. Veek was a kitten during that heartbreaking 

shes ter of the war, when the influenza was taking its 
we toll, and as there were no small children in the 
ssiitee’s home, his value to the family as a source of in- 
spiration, cannot be over-estimated. 

When Veek was about a year old he was helping the 
Editor plant Gladiolus bulbs one day when a small cyclone 
in the form of Butterball, his mother, swooped down on 
him and drove him to cover. Just another case of plain 
jealousy. “Just you wait,” says the Editor, “before the 
Summer is over Veek will show Butterball who is the 
poss.” Sure enough, Veek soon asserted himself, and now 
Butterball does not dare go on the home grounds. She 
keeps strictly to THE FLOWER GROWER buildings where 


she belongs. 

Veek being a house cat is naturally refined and gentle- 
manly. The Editor’s sister, from California, was with 
us for several months. She never did like cats, couldn’t 
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years old and his name indicates his markings, although 
he has a white belly and four white feet. Tige is one 
of the best natured individuals in the cat line, that it has 
been my good fortune to meet. Just the reverse of that 
cranky old half-sister of his, Butterball. But Tige is only 
good-natured with the Editor. No other person around 
the place can get anywhere near him. He is naturally a 
barn cat and will not come into the office. The other two 
barn cats, White Mother and Butterball, sneak into the 
office whenever they can, especially during cold weather. 

When in cold weather, I go over to “the plant” to look 
after the boiler at night, before going to bed, “Tige” ap- 
parently watches for me from the stable, and when the 
light is snapped on in the boiler room he comes over and 
waits by the door. When I come out, I pick him up and 
give him a two hundred yard ride out to the road. He 
is content with that and when I put him down never at- 
tempts to follow. But he did follow me clear over to the 
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Bolshevik on the lawn. His camouflaged 
color does not admit of a clear photo 


bear them, in fact; but after several weeks acquaintance 
with Veek she pronounced him a “perfect gentleman.” 
Perfect gentleman is right, and Veek answers to that 
description. If there was ever a cat that knew his place 
as a cat, and was any less trouble around the house than 
Veek, the Editor has never seen him. 


Bis WHITE was the son of White Mother, and as he was 

a male and pure white he was stone deaf. But Big 
White was no fool. He knew a heap of things. Although 
stone deaf, when the piano was played he would get as close 
as possible to the piano, in fact, right up onto it,—the 
vibration seemed to be in tune with his mental state, even 
though his “ear-sight” was bad. 

And Big White could do some hunting, too, even though 
his color was conspicuous. He was smart enough to 
hide between the rows of light colored Gladioli, and when 
the Humming Birds came along looking for “a bite to eat,” 
Big White made a “bite” of them. Well, Big White de- 
veloped such a penchant for Humming Birds that one day 
he brought in three and that settled Big White. With 
all due respect to Big White, Humming Birds were entitled 
to protection. So Big White went to his great reward. 


The last acquisition to the Editor’s cat family has 
been named Tiger,—‘“Tige” for short. White Mother 
is also responsible for Tiger. He is now less than two 





Big White and Bolshevik are here posed by the Editor’s 
second son, “Bill.” He also is a cat lover all right 





house one night last Fall and Veek gave him a good 
“beating up.” Since then he knows better than to go any 
further than the road fence. 


ee IS worth while to point out that a pet animal is about 

what you make of them, and I use this term advisedly. 
Someone has said that, “if you treat a dog like a dog you 
have one,—if you treat a dog like a friend you have a 
friend.” True enough, a dog or a cat is about what you 
put into them, and little more or less. If they are treated 
with the consideration and respect due them, according 
to their station in life, they develop accordingly. If they 
are treated with scant consideration and no respect, they 
don’t develop at all, and they remain “just animals.” A 
few people will know what I really mean by this state- 
ment,—more will not. 

Yes, the Editor is a “cat lover,” there is no doubt 
about it, and has been all his life, but incidentally he is 
many other different kinds of a lover, and although liking 
cats, he likes dogs, too, and birds, as well, and horses and 
swine to an extent, and many other things. Just a case 
of balanced activities, don’t you see? 


Since the above story was dictated Veek, the perfect 
gentleman, has met an inglorious end. He apparently de- 
veloped a taste for a neighbor’s chickens, and one Saturday 
night he left home and did not return. We don’t know 
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just what did happen, but circumstantial evidence is 
strong. Well, I don’t blame the neighbor so much either, 
put still Veek was worth more to me than all the chickens 
in the neighborhood, and the chickens would have been 


paid for promptly on demand. 


So here is a moral lesson about putting your neighbor’s 
pets out of existence because they misbehave. 
crime against your neighbor, as well as against the animal 


kingdom. 





MADISON COOPER 





It is a 


suggested. 


This issue of THE FLOWER GROWER is somewhat of a 


cat issue, and perhaps some of those unbalanced individ- 
uals who think they hate cats, possibly because they are 
bird lovers, may criticise the fact that so much space is 
But let them criticise, the 


given to the cat in this issue. 
Editor is used to it. 


But the dog is not going to be neglected, and there is 
enough material in hand to give us some little start toward 
a dog issue, and when the Editor finds time to dictate a 
sketch of his experiences with dogs, then dog lovers will 


have their inning. 


Both cats and dogs are deserving of attention, respect, 
consideration, and shall we say love? 
hates any animal, or other form of human interest, takes 
his place among the Unbalanced Specialists for whom the 
Editor has already shown his lack of appreciation, not to 


say contempt. 


Just another argument for balanced activities. 


The person who 


Walter Stager, well known to FLOWER Growrr 
as the author of “Tall Bearded Iris,” offers some practical 
suggestions on another page, which will be read with in 
terest by those who have but small space available for 
flower gardening, and by those who are desirous A 
just how much bloom they can secure on a give 
ground. Space is at a premium in many places and the 
person with small area will hail with delight these , 
gestions by so experienced a flower lover as Walter Stager 
Try out, as a very interesting experiment, what he has 
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Sonnet to Autumn 


I have been honored by the Maple trees: 
Proffered their flagons and a golden cup 
Brimmed with the wine that Autumn lifted up 
When Nature spilled her spices on the breeze. 
Still in the amber dusk the freighted bees 
Wing to their hives: as I would to my home: 
Each with her sweets to her own honeycomb 
To ease her tasks with humming harmonies. 


Oh life, if I but rightly read thy page, 

I shall have wisdom ere my day be past 

To bring my boughs of bloom and Balsam red 
To deck the silver mansions of my age; 

To break sweet words as bread and find at last 


That some one passing has been comforted. 


By GRACE GELDERT, (In The Cotton Oil Press) 





Inkie Dinkie, a Waif Cat 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


ruary I was walking among the 

rows of Blackberry bushes in the 
garden getting some dried grass heads 
that had been protected by the bushes 
from the winter winds. With arms 
laden I turned to go when there came 
a plaintive yearning, Meow! 

Here and there I looked finding 
nothing. Again I turned to go and 
again came the pitiful, yearning 
Meow! It was so faint and weak, 
yet so penetrating. Under every place 
I peered and then in a shallow nest 
of dried grass I found the tiniest 
black kitten I have ever seen. 

It was so chilled, so starved. I 
cuddled it close and carried it to 
warmth and new milk. I had to feed 
it at first, it was so weak. But it grew, 
and grew, and grew some more. I 
named it Inkie Dinkie which was con- 
sidered a misnomer for they said it 
should have, by all the law of fitness, 
been Dinkie Inkie, instead. However, 
the name clung and the kitten grew 
by leaps and bounds. 


In April I took off a brood of White 
Wyandotte chicks and knew I must 
begin to educate the kitten if I would 
keep him. I sat down among the 
thirty white fluffs holding to the rib- 
bon on his neck. At once he set his 
little paws for a capture, but the feel 
of a tiny weed across his pink nose 


Orn RAW morning in early Feb- 


seemed rather’ threatening. But 
again he squatted for his prey just 
as his forefamily might have done in 
the forest, and again the tiny switch 
fell across his nose several times. 
Then Inkie Dinkie gave up and 
looked up so appealingly, I grabbed 
him to my arms and hugged him, rib- 
bon bow and all, close to my cheek. 
But the “educatin” had to be gone 
through with three times, after which 


the kitten lapped his milk placidly” 


right among the chicks with no more 
notice than had they been of his own 
kind. After this, and through all the 
three years of his life I could trust 
him anywhere in the chicken yard. 


When he was three years old I saw 
his immense body stretched in front 
of one of the housing coops and little 
chickens were running around him 
fearlessly, while he lay in seeming 
great enjoyment of it. He was also 
the proverbial useful feline as well as 
ornamental because of his prodigious 
size and satiny, black coat. One morn- 
ing I went to the rear back porch and 
there lay four big barn rats on the 
floor all in a row, tails out faces to- 
ward me. It surprised me so, I acted 
just like a woman and screamed, 
bringing all the family in a trice to 
see the sight. 


As we stood, there came a proud 
Meow and we saw Inkie Dinkie stand- 


ing in the path with another big rat 
in front of him that he had laid down 
to give his call to tell us about it, 
Of course he was a hero. We at once 
gave him new milk; for a diet of rats 
is rather poisonous to a cat if not anti- 
doted with new milk. One day in the 
feed room I moved an empty barrel, 
when a young rat went scurrying; but 
Inkie Dinkie, who was my constant 
companion out of doors, stopped his 
flight ignominiously, then another 
flashed by and went no farther; when 
the cat stepped proudly out the door 
with two long tails hanging from 
each side of his mouth. He had caught 
one rat while the other was held in his 
mouth. It was truly a funny sight. 


But this valuable and lovable feline 
was not destined to live long. He was 
very fond of roaming the fields for sal- 
amanders and young moles, and one 
day in late Winter he must have 
stepped on a trap set for Opossums, 
for his head bore evidence of having 
been struck by the steel sweep as it 
came over, killing him instantly. I 
was at least glad he had not suffered. 
Today when I see a black cat lying in 
the sun I think of the most wonderful 
cat I have ever known. When I re- 
member his sagacity and intelligence 
I wonder if the difference between 
man and animals does not mainly lie 
in speech instead of soul, and that 
perhaps all animals have a soul after 
all. I could fill pages with the things 
done by that cat showing inference 
and deduction, the two principal facul- 
ties in man most capable of advance- 
ment. 
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Some Garden Insect Pests , 
BY C. F. GREEVES CARPENTER, F. E. S. 


BOX LEAF MINERS 


HING is so disappointing as to 
N ‘tna a hedge of Boxwood, which 
has been’ carefully tended 
throughout the Fall, ruined by insects 
mining the leaves. The insects caus- 
ing this injury are small flies which 
are believed to have been introduced 
into this country from Holland about 
rs ago. mn 
— adult fly emerges from its 
mine in the leaf during May, al- 
though the date of emergence is, of 
course, governed by the temperature. 
Egg-laying takes place during the 
latter part of May and the beginning 
of June. The females place their eggs 
in the leaves, and these soon hatch 
into yellowish-white maggots. These 
maggots form burrows or galleries in 
the leaves, causing them to assume a 
yellow spotted effect, and, in some 
cases, killing them entirely. The 
maggots are busily at work on their 
galleries throughout the Summer, and 
remain in them until the following 
Spring, when they transform; first to 
pupez,—in which stage they are in a 
quiescent condition,—and, later, to 
adult flies which recommence the 
cycle. 


There are two methods of control- 
ling insects: one by the use of a liquid 
insecticide or spray, and the other by 
employing a dry insecticide or dust. 
In case the grower has either a spray 
pump or a dust gun for applying 
these insecticides, both formule are 
given. ; 

For spraying, a solution of half an 
ounce of nicotine sulphate to two gal- 
lons of water will be found effective. 
If it is desired to dust the box, a 
three per cent nicotine dust will be 
satisfactory. Both the liquid nico- 
tine sulphate, and the three per cent 
nicotine dust can be purchased at any 
seed or hardware store. 

The first application of either the 
spray or dust should be made a few 
days before the usual date of emer- 
gence of the miners (this varies with 
the location, but the date of emer- 
gence the previous year will doubtless 
be recalled), and four successive ap- 
plications should be made every other 
day. Thoroughness in applying any 
insecticide is essential, and the Box- 
wood should receive an even coating 
of the spray or dust. It is, of course, 
necessary to apply the preparation 
when there is little or no dust on the 
foliage. 

APHIDES 


‘THESE insects are familiar pests 

to everyone. They are to be found 
in large numbers on young foliage and 
shoots of practically every kind of 
vegetation, flowers, trees and veg- 
etables suffering alike. The aphides 


are soft-bodied lice, popularly called 
They are capable of re- 


green-flies. 


producing with amazing rapidity, and 
during the greater part of the year 
they are agamic, or without sex, and 
each individual gives birth to living 
young at the rate of four to seven a 
day. In hot Summers these insects 
are not so numerous, but in moist 
weather they may be observed in any 
garden in hundreds. 

So soon as the aphides put in an ap- 


_be added, 
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pearance, the affected plants should 
be thoroughly sprayed with a solu- 
tion of half an ounce of nicotine sul- 
phate, and half an ounce of calcium 
caseinate, to two gallons of water. 
The calcium caseinate should be 
stirred to a thin paste with water, 
and the nicotine sulphate should then 
together with sufficient 
water to make four gallons of spray. 
Or the plants could be dusted with 
the three per cent nicotine dust, as 
recommended for the Box Leaf Miner. 
Should there be a fresh outbreak of 
the aphides a second application 
should be given. 





Making “Snapshots” of Flowers 


BY LENA MCVEIGH, (Virginia) 


and not competent to give much 

advice on “kodaking,” I beg to 
differ with L. R. Kessing’s article in 
THE FLOWER GROWER for April on 
“Photographing Flowers,” as my ex- 
perience has been very different. I 
want to try to prove that I am right 
by showing you a couple of my pic- 
tures. These are not only snapshots, 


err I’m only an amateur 








but were taken out-of-doors, although 
Mr. Kessing says “Snapshots are out 
of the question” and adds, “Most 
flower pictures should be taken in- 
doors.” 

What is said here is intended for 
amateurs like myself, who do not know 
how to take indoor pictures success- 
fully, but can press the button and 
let the kodak do the rest with the aid 





“Snapshot” of Mountain Laurel (See text) 
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of the portrait attachment. I ac- 
knowledge that I envy Mr. Kessing 
the “knowing how.” 

I say, get the little seventy-five cent 
portrait attachment, slip it over the 
lens of your kodak, which is easily 
done. Then snap your pictures, out 
of doors;—here, there and every- 
where. I consider this attachment in- 
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memories each picture brings ;—this 
one associated with a happy Mothers’ 
Day when the young folks came in 
from a horseback ride through the 
woods, bringing the beautiful flowers 
to Mother in honor of the day;— 
How these little Rosebuds sent by a 
thoughtful friend brightened a “shut- 
in” day;—and when I look at this 


“Snapshot” of Pink Peonies (See text) 


dispensable for photographing flowers 
or anything else at close range. The 
only difference this makes in taking 
the picture is that you must be care- 
ful as to distance; so follow the in- 
structions about this, that comes with 
each attachment, knowing that if you 
do, your pictures will be good, which 
cannot be on time exposures taken in 
the house. Get a portrait attachment, 
which is only an extra lens; take 
your kodak and go “gunning” for 
your favorite flowers, and then they 
cannot die. 


Nothing has ever given me more 
pleasure than my flower pictures have. 
Look at the picture of the vase of 
Mountain Laurel and note the perfect 
reproduction of detail in each blossom 
—all creditable to the portrait at- 
tachment. 


What a rush of pleasant 





Peony picture, how vividly I can see 
the wonderfully lovely pink blossoms, 
and how they transformed a somber 
room into springtime beauty! 


If these pictures will induce other 
flower lovers to try to get pictures of 
their flowers I’ll be delighted. Re- 
member the portrait attachment can 
be used over any lens and can be taken 
off or put on at will, and adds the 
detail so necessary to flower pictures. 





Flowers In Rain 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, V. M. H. 
(In The Garden, English) 


T IS interesting to see, when steady 
rain is falling, how differently various 
kinds of flowers take it. Hydrangeas are 
quite undaunted; Mulleins are wide open 
and enjoying themselves. Some tall old 
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bushes of Cistus cyprius look j 

were bearing the bloom of quite <a 
thing else, for instead of havin res 
usual flat, open shape, the flowe c= 


like inverted cups. The tal] at 
Lamarckiana is also heavily dere 


but only mechanically; one 2 
is but for the moment and that = pon 
as the heaviest of the wet is over, the 
overladen blooms will expand and . 
joice. Some are nearly full open = 
spite of the downpour—great luminous 
cups of purest pale yellow. The lan 
growing G&. Missouriensis is wide 9 e : 
All the Campanulas seem to be = 
proof; none shows any signs of distress 
except C. lactiflora, and that again 
only mechanical, the tops being broken 
down with weight. Chrysanthemum 
maximum is wide open; Eryngiums and 
white Everlasting Pea are untouched 
Heleniums and other flowers that shut 
down their petals at night have them 
half down. Senecio artemisiefolius, that 
fine, deep yellow border plant that is 80 
strangely neglected, stands up bravely 
The perennial Mullein, Verbascum 
Chaixi, is brilliant and more fully open 
than it ever is, even in ordinarily cloudy 
or drizzly weather. The great cup and 
saucer Canterbury Bells get partly filled 
and then turn down to tip out their load 
of wet. It is amusing to watch an ad. 
venturous bee, one of the few that are 
about, trying flower after flower, and 
refusing any of the great bells that have 
a wet flooring; at last he reaches one 
that was protected by others above it, 
and disappears into its recesses. 


But of all flowers in rain the Sweet 


‘ Williams are the most deplorable. They 


have the appearance of being thoroughly 
soaked and miserably uncomfortable and 
as if they could never be quite dry 
again. They are close to the Raspberry 
cage and the raspberries must be visited. 
The fruits are loaded with wet, and it is 
as if one ate quite a new kind that had 
quite three or four times its usual 
amount of juice. I can confidently ree- 
ommend Raspberries and rain! 

Anchusa hangs down, but only from 
the weight of wet, for a little shaking 
restores its poise. The rain runs down 
the Bamboo foliage and drops freely 
from the points, leaving all the surface 
wet, but if one turns a leaf over the 
raindrops run off without wetting it. 
I do not know whether it is the same 
with all, but of the Bamboos I have I 
find it impossible, short of rubbing it 
hard in, to wet the underside. But it 
is pretty to see the Lupins. Coming 
upon them in an interval in the down- 
pour, every leaf holds a little crystal 
globe where the leaflets join, with many 
smaller ones all about. Here, again, the 
leaf surface does not seem to be wetted 
all over, as the crystal beads, sometimes 
singly and sometimes clustered, do not 
lose their globular form. Their size is 
in proportion to that of the leaf. In the 
large perennial L. polyphyllus the leaf- 
cup holds a globe over a quarter of an 
inch in diameter, while the smaller 
leafed Tree Lupins are gemmed all over 
with tiny round crystals. Erigerons are 
certainly unhappy and look woefully be- 
draggled; the ray florets, though on 
plants of the best kinds, are for the time 
being thin and skimpy. Artemisia lacti- 
flora is thoroughly contented, in pleasant 
contrast to its shrivelled, withered ap- 
pearance in the drought of last year. 
Anthemis tinctoria stands the wet well, 
but best of all is the triumphant appear- 
ance of the Snapdragons. 





) 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Flowers Suitable for Winter Bouquets 


. BY B. F. STALNAKER, (Long Island) 


tion of the July number of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, and the 
article — it ~ oe = 
say that I have often grow 
ee 4 my garden here near New 
York City. It is listed in 1924 cata- 
logues of seed firms in New York City. 
Some list it under the name of Hon- 
esty, and others as Lunaria Biennis, 
which is the correct botanical name. 
Besides the names mentioned in THE 
FLOWER GROWER it is sometimes called 
St. Peter’s Penny. The seed is ten 
cents a package and you plant the seed 
this year, and with slight protection 
the plant lives over Winter and flow- 
ers the next -_ hence the name 
iennis (Biennial). 
hier tt flowers and the seed pods 
are formed it does not come up again 
the next year so you have to plant seed 
every year to keep up a supply similar 
to the Foxgloves, some varieties of 
Canterbury Bells, etc., etc. 
The flowers of Honesty come in 
three or more colors, i.e., purple, 
crimson and white, etc., and after the 
flowers fade come the large, round, 
flat, silvery seed pods through which 
the seeds can be seen. They are used 
in winter bouquets. 


R esac the cover illustra- 


INTER bouquets are being fea- 

tured more and more in the 
“swellest” flower shops in Fifth Ave. 
and Broadway, New York, I have no- 
ticed. Being interested I have grown 
all of those described below for this 
purpose. Most of these can be seen 
growing in a large half acre old-fash- 
ioned garden in Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn, and one is surprised to see the 
beauty and the range of color of these 
“Everlastings” or “Strawflowers.” 


THE CHINESE LANTERN 
PLANT (botanically Physalis Franch- 
eti). This is actually a hardy peren- 
nial as it comes up in my garden year 
after year and spreads by creeping 
root stocks. Grows about two feet 
high and the seed pods hang up and 
down the stem in the Fall in the shape 
of tiny balloons of an intense scarlet 
color. It also takes two years to grow 
from seed. Highly ornamental in 
Winter when color is so badly wanted. 


GNAPHALIUM (or Siberian Edel- 
weiss). Hardy perennial about one 
foot in height, has star-shaped woolly 
— flowers. Give full sun and sow 
early. 


STATICE—the perennial varieties 
are Statice Latifolia, Incana, Tatarica 
and Gmelini—Latifolia being the best 
perhaps, producing cloud-like masses 
of minute bright blue flowers on erect 
stiff stems, very graceful, height two 
feet. Give a light soil and sunny posi- 
tion. I forgot to mention Honesty 
above prefers a rather shady, moist 
position. There are also annual varie- 
ties of Statice, namely: Sinuata, 


mauve-colored flowers, Bonduelli, 
yellow and Swuworowi, rosy pink. 
Height twelve to eighteen inches. 


ERYNGIUM (or Sea Holly). Ex- 
tremely ornamental when growing as 
well as for winter decoration, varieties 
Amethystinum, Alpinum, Planum and 
Maritimum. All have flowers in dif- 
ferent shades of steel-blue. Seed 
rather erratic in coming up unless 


.sown right from the plant as it ripens. 


But easily increased by division of 
root by cutting it into one inch pieces 
and planting horizontally two inches 
deep. It is a hardy perennial. 


ECHINOPS (or Globe Thistle) a 
hardy perennial. Varieties, Humilis, 
Sphaerocephalus and Ritro, the flowers 
all being in shades and tints of blue. 


CELASTRUS SCANDENS (or the 
vine Bittersweet). Hardy perennial 
found growing wild in some sections, 
producing long racemes of yellow flow- 
ers in June, which become orange- 
scarlet small fruits by Fall, the glow- 
ing colored sprays mixing beautifully 
with all the foregoing. Propagated by 
layering—i.e., letting a branch run 
along the ground and covering the 
joints at intervals with earth and 
after six months or so several rooted 
plants may be obtained. (All your 
favorite Roses and most shrubs, vines 
and perennials can be increased in this 
manner and thus you will get a plant 
exactly like the one you want, which 
can not always be said of some seed 
which will show variation from the 
mother plant). 


CATANANCHE. Hardy perennial, 
grows two feet. Easily grown from 
seed varieties Caerulea, blue and 
Caerulea Alba (bicolor) blue and 
white. 


PALAFOXIA HOOKERIANA. An- 
nual (will not live over Winter). 
Easily grown from seed, two feet 
high, carmine-rose in color. 


Aise the following annual “Ever- 
lastings.” Seed has to be sown 
every year. Like all annuals they 
want full sunny position. 


HELIPTERUM, dense masses of 
flowers, resemble Helichrysums. Va- 
rieties Corymbiflorum, white and 
Sanfordii, yellow. About a foot high. 


AMMOBIUM ALATUM GRANDI- 
FLORUM. Flowers white and very 
double. Being smaller than other 
Everlastings or Immortelles they give 
variety to the winter bouquet. The 
buds too are pretty and should be 
gathered freely. Two and one-half 
feet high. Sandy soil and in bloom 
all Summer. 


ACROCLINIUM 
telle). 
bloom from July to October. 
in bed or pots. 


(Fairy Immor- 
Grows fifteen inches high, in 
Pretty 
Varieties Roseum, 





rose; Album, white; also double rose 
and double white. Start very early 
and transplant. 


GOMPHRENA (Globe Amaranth). 
Their round heads of flowers are also 
called Bachelor Buttons. Varieties 
Globosa Rubra, purplish red; Alba, 
white; Carnea, flesh pink; Variegata, 
striped; also Aurea Superba (Haage- 
ana) orange. Flowers resemble clover 
heads. Bushy plants, two feet high. 


HELICHRYSUM MONSTROSUM. 
These are very large and showy with 
very double heads. Come in all the 
following brilliant colors: purple, 
golden bronze, scarlet, rich yellow, 
carmine-rose, . salmon-pink, white, 
violet. Bloom all Summer. Thin out 
to two feet apart. Two feet high. 
Seeds germinate readily, even in the 
open ground. Make a fine display in 
the garden, as well as for winter 
bouquets. If you can grow only one 
Everlasting, the Helichrysum coming 
in almost every color flowers come and 
being of good size, it is the flower to 
make a beginning with. 


RHODANTHE. Glaucous gray foli- 
age. Comes into flower early and con- 
tinues a long time. Care is necessary 
in starting seeds. Fine for garden 
and for winter boxes. Native of Aus- 
tralia. Varieties Maculata, rose color 
and Maculata Alba, white. One foot 
high, grows in any soil. But should 
have a warm sheltered situation but 
not shade. Very delicate looking, in- 
dispensable for winter bouquets. 


CELOSIA PLUMOSA (Feathered 
Cockscomb). Comes in crimson and 
yellow varieties. More like a plume 
than a flower. Grows in light soil not 
too rich. 


XERANTHEMUM. One and one 
half to two feet high. In bloom till 
frost. Has silvery foliage. Seeds 
germinate readily and transplant well 
when young. Set ten inches apart. 
Double purple, rose and white. Twelve 
to eighteen inches high. 


JOB’S TEARS (Botanically called 
Coix Lacryma). Gets its name from 
the heavy grey pearly seeds, shaped 
like a tear, which hang in clusters out 
of their sheath, each seed being about 
the size of a cherry stone and very 
hard. Two to three feet high, foliage 
is thick and massive. The seeds can 
be used strung for portieres, neck- 
laces, also for basket and raffia work. 
This really comes under the head of 
Ornamental Grasses. An annual. 


PENNISETUM RUPPELIANUM 
(Purple Fountain Grass). One of the 
ornamental grasses. Fine violet-pur- 
ple plumes waving over long and slen- 
der recurved glassy green foliage. 
Three feet high. An annual. 


BRIZA GRACILLIS (The small 


quaking grass). A little gem, an an- 
nual about one foot high. It stools out 








4()2 


from the root making a fine little 
clump. The seed heads like a short- 
ened and flattened out head of wheat 
hang drooping from their stems. 


BRIZA MAXIMA. A larger form 
of Quaking Grass over one and one 
half feet high. Very valuable for 
winter flower collections, the neutral 
color bringing out the bright coloring 
of the real flowers. These last two 
are Ornamental Grasses. 


HARE’S TAIL GRASS (Lagurus 
Ovatus). An annual, one to one and 
one-half feet high. White downy 
tufts on the ends of the stems. 


SQUIRREL TAIL GRASS (Hord- 
eum Jubatum). An annual grass. The 
small plumes are more filmy, are silky 
and of a purplish color. Leave one 
foot between plants. 


CLOUD GRASS (Agrostis nebul- 
osa). The lightest and most graceful 
of all grasses. Its panicles in a mass 
look like a cloud resting on the ground. 
Easily grown, height when mature one 
and one-half feet. Blooms middle 
July, or rather the panicles are fully 
developed. 

The next two are Perennials (with 
slight protection). 


PAMPAS GRASS (Gynerium ar- 
genteum). This is the king of all 
Ornamental Grasses as the magnifi- 
cent silvery plumes rising in the Fall 
to six feet and sometimes even to nine 
or ten feet are hard to equal. Plant 
in a well drained soil as it is perma- 
nent when once established and if pos- 
sible give plenty of water in Summer. 
After the seeds are up and have begun 
growing dig out a good large hole and 
fill in with fine rich soil mixed with 
plenty of leaf mould and plant three 
young plants together. 


ERIANTHUS RAVENNAE. Some- 
thing like the Pampas Grass with its 
fine silvery plumes, not quite so high, 
however, and not quite so hardy. If 
sown early will “bloom” the first sea- 
son. 


FEATHER. GRASS (Stipa pen- 
nata). If you haven’t the room de- 
manded by the foregoing plant try this 
which is also a hardy perennial, but 
only two and one half feet high, but 
beautiful with its large bunch of un- 
dulating feathers covered with a sil- 
very down. Give a light sandy rather 
barren soil, feathers arrive around 
June or July Ist. 

The mistake in planting Ornamental 
Grasses is that generally they are not 
given enough room. A good rule to 
follow is to give the tallest more lat- 
eral space and vice versa. 


HARDY HYDRANGEAS. The 
large panicles of flowers, in pink, 
blue and white, seen almost every- 
where late in Summer, can be used 
where large mass effects are wanted 
in a large room in Winter—but are 
not so suitable for a small room. 

GYPSOPHILA PANICULATA. The 
Hardy Baby’s Breath, as it is popu- 
larly called, usually considered merely 


as a summer cut flower and used in 
enormous quantities by florists, is fine 
in the Winter in a dried state. The 
seeds can be started in the house in 
February or March and the little 
plants set out early in May and will 
flower somewhat the first year but it 
generally takes till the second Sum- 
mer before they flower freely. It is 
in the DOUBLE form that it is espe- 
cially useful. Give it a rather light 
soil and GOOD DRAINAGE. To be 
dried according to the general direc- 
tions for all “‘straw’” flowers. 


[¢ IS important if any of the fore- 
going are wanted for winter bou- 
quets that the FLOWERS, or 
PLUMES, or HEADS, be cut WHEN 
THEY ARE NOT QUITE FULLY 
DEVELOPED, and in the case of the 
flowers even when they are NOT YET 
FULLY opened. After cutting with 
as long stems as possible take at once 
to a COOL, DARK and AIRY room, 
tie and HANG WITH THE HEADS 
DOWNWARD. They will then dry 
perfectly stiff and upright and in the 
case of flowers, will retain their bril- 
liant coloring indefinitely. -The flow- 
ers will fully open during the drying 
process. 


Seeds of most all of the above flow- 
ers and grasses can be obtained of the 
large seed houses; and where I have 
so indicated, (among the perennial 
flowers) that PLANTS must be ob- 
tained, these can be secured from the 
large nurseries near New York, some 
of which advertise in THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

From the great variety of colors of 
the flowers, and the neutral colors of 
the grasses, also the great variety of 
heights, winter bouquets for almost 
every purpose can be formed. 


Of course no one could plant all of 
the above in one year but try out a 
few each year and it will be found 
very interesting and from those liked 
best, selections can be made for fu- 
ture plantings. 


Speaking of seed and growing 
things from them, all the Everlastings 
I wrote about will have to be grown 
from seed mostly and growing things 
from seed is quite a little art and a 
fascinating one at that and is quite 
different from slapping a few Gladio- 
lus, Iris, Peony, or Dahlia bulbs in the 
ground. It was almost laughable, 
looking back many years ago to see 
how I tried to grow things from seed. 
It takes quite some practical experi- 
ence extending even over a few years 
to make a complete success of growing 
things from seed. I mean the things 
from seed that you really want, and 
that everybody does not have. Even 
after you read all the directions, 
(scores of them from all the cata- 
logues), you will always find there is 
something missing from these dii‘ec- 
tions and they will not exactly fit in 
your case as your soil is different, the 
aspect of your grounds; is different, 
and you have to use great quantities 
of common sense to make a success of 
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it. I am merely speaking of +h; 

it is from seed that these ‘cverlaal - 
will have to be grown and unless the 
reader has some previous experi a 
in growing them this way, he ig liable 
to criticize the writer, and the 
from which he bought the Seeds 
everybody in general, if he fails ’ 


Also, under the head of P ; 
Grasses, the grower will find then 
may not prove hardy with him, They 
will be found hardy only under certais 
conditions. The Chinese Lantern 
Plant I have just read the other dg 
somewhere, did not prove hardy with 
a certain grower, while with me it js 
perfectly hardy and there are a dozen 
or more plants coming right along in 
my garden. I should have added that 
the Chinese Lantern seed pods which 
are of a bright, light scarlet or orange 
color should be hung up to dry jpn a 
horizontal position and not vertical 
like most of the other “Everlastings” 
otherwise the little lanterns will al] be 
clinging to the vertical stem which is 
not artistic; they should be at right 
angles to the stem to which they cling, 


and 


Former issues of THE FLowge 
GROWER have contained suggestions 
and hints from time to time about 
suitable flowers and materials usefy] 
for winter bouquets, but we have 
never before printed anything quite 
so complete as Brother Stalnaker’s 
article on this subject. This is a good 
article for reference purposes, and the 
information contained therein may 
prove useful to you many moons 
hence. Better file this article for 
reference.— (The Editor) 





Annuals Worth Knowing 


A tiny, ferny leaved Marigold with 
a delightfully fresh aromatic fra- 
grance rejoices in the high sounding 
name of Tagetes signata pumila. It 
must be sought under this title in 
many catalogues which do not include 
it under the regular Marigold lists, 
while others do. Despite the awk- 
ward name, it is a dwarf, miniature 
Marigold, producing an amazing pro- 
fusion of tiny blooms dotted thickly 
over a globular bush of finely cut foli- 
age about eight inches high and as 
much through. 

For patches of brilliant orange, 
nothing can beat it. It is particularly 
valuable as an edging plant, making 
a solid mat of brilliancy if the plants 
are set eight inches apart. The blos- 
soms are single, orange, with a deeper 
blotch at the base of each petal. A 
particularly effective planting of this 
handsome little annual, which blooms 
from June until killed by frost, is as 
a ground cover for summer Lilacs, 
Buddleia variabilis. The lavender 


tassels of the Buddleia are singularly 
handsome above the carpet of orange 
and green. 

In association with dwarf Ageratum 
it is also very effective. 


SHERMAN R. DUFFY 
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Pigeons May be Profitable Pets 


HE Pigeon was one of the first 
pirds to be domesticated by man, 
and the numerous varieties now 
in existence, are supposed to 
have descended from the Blue Rock 
Pigeon of Europe. By selection and 
preeding, begun thousands of years 
ago, we have many distinct varieties 
of Pigeons, some of the most common 


BY T. SHEWARD 


every town of any size, for such, as 
pets. Boys who are looking for inter- 
esting pets, that will also bring them 
in some pocket money should try 
breeding some of the rarer varieties, 
such as the Swallows, Fantails, 
Damascenes, Nuns, Mottled Trumpet- 
ers, Blondinettes, or Blue Vizors, 
starting with a pair of birds, and 


tiful varieties of Pigeons, which form 
a very attractive feature as they fly 
among the branches. This idea would 
be worth developing in America, as it 
would help create a demand for the 
fancy varieties of Pigeons. 

PIGEON HOUSES. There are 
many designs for pigeon houses, from 
small coops for a few birds to large 
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being—The Carrier, Pouter, Barb, 
Jacobin, Fantail, Tumbler, Holmer, 
and Turbits. 

Then there are many varieties of 
each type. There are Almond Tum- 
blers, Mottled Tumblers, Baldheaded 
Tumblers, Bearded Tumblers, and 
Muff-legged Tumblers, and Tumblers 
in endless variety. The same applies 
to the other breeds. Then there are 
the choice varieties such as Owls, 
Crested Turbits, Turbiteens, Satin- 
ettes, Blondinettes, Blue Visors, 
Trumpeters, Nuns, Magpies, Dama- 
scenes, Scandaroons, and the many 
beautiful varieties of Indian fancy 
pigeons. Many of these fancy breeds 
fetch very high prices, and there 
Should be a limited demand, near 


breeding up your own special strain. 

You could create a demand for your 
birds by exhibiting at local shows, 
and, as your stock increases, you could 
issue a small circular, describing your 
breeds, and suggesting Fancy Pigeons 
as pets; also, there would be a demand 
for these with your boy friends. There 
is an interesting way of keeping 
pigeons, which is often seen on large 
estates in Europe, that might be 
adapted to suit American conditions, 
and would be worth trying by the 
pigeon fancier, to help create a mar- 
ket for his stock. Neat, rustic pigeon 
boxes are set up in the branches of 
trees, in same way as the bird boxes, 
so popular in America, and these are 
inhabited by some of the many beau- 


houses for big flocks. There should 
be a flyway for the birds to exercise 
if they are not allowed their freedom, 
and a closed in part for their living 
quarters. Square nest-boxes, provided 
with nest pans for breeding, and 
perches around the sides of the flyway 
are also necessary. 

In the diagram is shown an open 
front chicken house, changed over to 
suit Pigeons. The weather-board has 
been lowered a foot, and holes cut 
above this as shown. The alighting 
board is hinged to the weather-board, 
and can be closed over the holes, by 
drawing this up with a rope and 
pulley. All changes necessary inside 
are to set up nest boxes, and provide 
a set of pans for these. 
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Plant Roses in the Fall 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


ERETOFORE reference has been 

made in various writings I have 

perpetrated, as to the desirabil- 
ity of fall planting for Roses, and ob- 
jection has also been made to what I 
have said, by those who have found 
the practice less than completely satis- 
factory. Nevertheless, I am setting 
down the above heading in the di- 
dactic fashion which I presume I 
ought never to use, with some slight 
qualifications to follow. 


Increasingly close observation of 
Rose growth in the past dozen years 
has convinced me that the period of 
winter dormancy in the Rose plant is 
much shorter than is ordinarily pre- 
sumed. The twigs do not change, to 
be sure, until the pressure of spring 
rains and spring airs cause the buds 
on them to swell, but I believe that 
root action begins the moment the 
frost departs from the ground and the 
consequent rise in soil temperature oc- 
curs. In fact, I cherish the hope 
that some time it will be possible to 
study soil temperatures in such fash- 
ion as to know accurately about some 
of these things. 


A Rose root, be it “own-root” or 
that of an understock, functions only 
through the delicate and almost in- 
visible root-hairs which elaborate the 
moisture and plant food in the soil 
and send coursing through the twigs, 
not only the water that is evaporated 
every instant of the time, Winter or 
Summer, but the mysterious impulses 
which in. some marvelous fashion 
cause each kind to provide its own 
aspect of color, and form, and loveli- 
ness. I have proved to my own satis- 
faction that when these root-hairs are 
stripped off in the process of handling 
Rose plants, the result i$ a serious 
setback for that plant, because it must 
make a new set of root-hairs if it is 
to do anything at all. I have some- 
times said that when once these vital 
and fragile appendages have been re- 
moved, the plant is nothing more than 
a favorably situated cutting which 
must start anew. 


E Ran Roses we buy, or those we buy 
as grown on suitable or unsuitable 
understocks, are grown in fields, and 
in order that there may be little delay 
in handling them in the Spring, they 
are dug or plowed out very close to, 
and sometimes before, the first frosts 
in the Fall that are expected to de- 
prive them of foliage and render them 
dormant. It is well known that the 
Rose loves cool nights and that it 
takes a freeze rather than a frost to 
defoliate it, wherefore sometimes the 
plants thus dug, if they are handled 
without mechanical defoliation, must 


lose the moisture within their struc- 
ture which is evaporated from the 
leaves until the supply runs out. Ob- 
viously, the sooner these plants get to 
where the lessened root action, which 
continues all through the dormant 
period, can occur in such fashion as 
not to reduce vitality, the better. 

The nurseryman takes the plants to 
his so called “cellars,” and sometimes 
he is brutally careless in the exposure 
of the plants when dug and in process 
of transportation. If he is conscien- 
tious, the plants are actually “heeled 
in” in soil in those cellars; and if 
he is as fully considerate of the future 
prosperity of the plants as he ought 
to be, he will prune off at least three- 
fourths of the heavy wood (despite 
the idea some have that the only meas- 
ure of the value of a Rose plant is the 
amount of wood it carries when re- 
ceived) even though that must nearly 
all be removed in order that it may 
grow well in its new location. 

All through the Winter these Roses 
are unfrozen in the nurseryman’s cel- 
lar. A temperature of 40° is sought 
to be maintained, but I think it sel- 
dom falls that low. Undoubtedly root 
action goes on, and the longer it goes 
on the more complete it is and the 
more it tends to deplete the vitality 
of the plant. 

I have found that plants from the 
same lot, lost, as between April 1 and 
April 21, at least half their vitality, 
resulting in a mortality of disturb- 
ing quality at the late April planting, 
despite apparent dormancy. 


HE ideal condition is that the Rose 

passes with the least possible delay 
from the soil in which it grew in the 
nursery to the garden in which the 
amateur desires to have it grow. If 
this could be minutes, instead of hours 
and days and weeks and months, it 
would be better, and practically no 
failures would ever occur. As it can- 
not be so short a time, it is obviously 
worth while to reduce the exposure 
all one possibly can. 

When I speak of fall planting I do 
not mean winter planting. I do mean 
the getting of the Roses from the nur- 
serymen just as quickly as he will 
supply them after dormancy has oc- 
curred through frost or mechanical 
defoliation, and the planting of them 
in their permanent positions long be- 
fore the ground has chilled to the 
winter condition. If this is done it 


is almost certain that root action be- 
gins; that the plant settles itself for 
its next year’s doings; and that con- 
sequently in the Spring it is ready to 
take advantage of the first warming 
of the soil when frost goes out, to 
which I have above referred. 


— 
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Now what does all this 
does mean that at some cant It 
other things that may be in the lear 
the Rose beds will be Prepared in |g 
Summer or very early Fall; that ms 
order goes off to the Rose man; that 
the plants are duly received and . 
promptly as possible planted wh 
they are to grow. It means that wher 
thus planted they are not to be finally 
trimmed to their shortened conditj 
for the next Spring, but to have al 
but se Pgs or four superfluous bu 
removed, leaving some oppo i 
final pruning in the Sree - 
If it is Teas and Hybrid 

the other tender Roses that ae tae 
considered, and if it is known thit 
winter injury sometimes results ro- 
tection can as well be undertaken op 
the newly planted Roses as on those 
carried over, and in my own experi- 
ence the loss has been notably little 
I did have a bad loss one Winter be. 
cause, feeling timid in the late Fal] 
I carried over the early obtained 
plants in coldframes that were kept 
from freezing, and when these Roses 
went in the next Spring, early though 
it was, they had undoubtedly had the 
early root action above referred 
and had to get busy a second time— 
which some of them did not. : 


Because in writing to THE FLowsgr 
GROWER group I know I am reaching 
intelligent persons willing to think, 
and not those demanding patent medi- 
cine specifics, I have set out the reg- 
sons for my belief. I buttress them 
now by saying that most of the guc- 
cessful amateurs feel as I do, and do 
plant Roses in the Fall, just as early 
as they can be had and _ properly 
handled. 

It is no disadvantage to say that 
there is always less hurry in the Fall; 
that the soil is warm and pleasant to 


. work in; and that the Winter is going 


to be fuller of delightful Rose antici- 
pations, if, in the days of snow and 
ice, there is the gratifying reflection 
that the next year’s Rose chart is 
not only marked out, but in process of 
growing; so that the result after man 
has done all he can is left to nature 
and nature’s God. 





From all parts of the country come 
reports of the wonderful Rose season 
experienced during 1924. Weather 
conditions have never been as favor- 
able for Roses the country over, gen- 
erally speaking; and without wishing 
to be pessimistic, it is doubtful if such 
another season will be experienced for 
a long period of years. 

Not only have Roses done well but 
the season has been especially favor- 
able for Dahlias, which also demand 
cool and moist conditions. 


But other flowers have not been @ id 


failures, by any means, and the Ed- 
itor, for one, does not remember 4 
year when there has been such a tre 
mendous growth of vegetation of all 
kinds in Northern New York as dur- 
ing this unusual, and in many re 
spects, wonderful season of 1924. 
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PEONY STEM ROT 
yews the Peony stem rot I see com- 


plained of in the July number: I 
believe a wet season is very favorable to 
that complaint and we surely had the 


ing season. < 
— = no doubt in my mind that the 


“trouble is that the old enemy Botrytis 


‘te manifestations are almost legion. 
ge bud blight, a dead leaf with a 
dust like growth of spores on the under 
i C. 
= submitted specimens to Cornell 
University at Ithaca, a and to the 
Connecticut Experiment Station and 
they both tell the same story. Their 
remedy is to spray every little while 
during growing season with Bordeaux 
mixture. But I don’t like to see the 
Bordeaux on my Peony foliage, so I 
work with the “ounce of prevention 
instead of “a pound of cure.” 

Begin with prevention as soon as frost 
has hit the tops to kill them, and cut 
and burn every single one. Keep your 
ground clean. Another thing: Did you 
ever think about the spores develoved 
on any petals that may have dropped 
on the ground? I believe they do. Clean 

! 

"PThis Spring before the plants started I 
sprinkled the ground over them thor- 
oughly with dry Bordeaux, and at dif- 
ferent times till they got well up and 
doing. Hoeing and rains will work the 
powder into the ground. oe 

During growth and flowering if I saw 
a stem that I thought might be diseased 
I pulled it up and burned it carefully, 
and so with any leaf or bud. There were 
not many. Where I pulled up a stem I 
filled up the hole with Bordeaux. 

My planting is on rather dry ground, 
well drained, a gravelly loam. My plants 
and bloom were all that could be desired 
this season. They were wonderful. 

Hoping this may help some one of the 
family 

“THE FELLOW WHO Don’t KNow” 


WHITEWOOD TREE 


In the July number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER is a short sketch of the White- 
wood tree (Liriodendron tulipifera), 
said to be the only specimen of its kind 
in the Empire State. 

While living at Elmira, N.Y. in 1907, 
I witnessed the felling of a beautiful 
Whitewood, on a farm one-half mile 
west of Elmira Heights. This tree was 
the larger of two Whitewoods, and meas- 
ured twenty feet in trunk girth five feet 
above ground. It was a grand, symmet- 
rical_tree with extremely _ straight 
branches, and a rounded top. Its 
smaller companion probably stands yet, 
and can easily be found. It measures 
about twenty inches at trunk base and 
will be found as pretty in limb as its 
larger brother. 

While residing at Scranton, ra, 5 
have found several Whitewoods of co- 
lossal height and spread: One grows by 
a delightful little stream on the west 
mountain, at an altitude of twelve hun- 
dred feet. One graces the main high- 
way near Elmhurst, a Scranton subur- 
ban village. Both of these trees exceed 
one hundred and sixty feet in height. 
The largest Whitewood I have seen 


grows on the banks of Cherry Creek 
three-quarters of a mile from the rail- 
road station at Delaware Water Gap, 
in Monroe County, Pa. This giant meas- 
ures nearly two hundred feet in height, 
and seven feet in trunk girth. 

Over thirty years ago I made this 
tree my shady nook for reading purposes 
while spending the days of recreation 
at the home of my wife’s parents, and 
the proportions of this Tulip tree so im- 
pressed me that to write this sketch of 
my old friend brings back a stream of 
reminiscent thought that only a tree 
lover can appreciate. 


FRANK H. BELDIN 


HONESTY (Lunaria) 


I suppose most readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER know that this plant is a hardy 
biennial. Seeds planted this year should 
make good growth and bloom early next 
Spring. Honesty does not transplant 
well in the Fall as do some of the bien- 
nials, because attached to the roo‘’s are 
numerous fleshy tubers, like small Par- 
snips inverted. These are attached to 
the main stalk by mere threads and it 
is next to impossible to move the plants 
and retain the tubers. H. S. W. (Conn.) 


EARTHWORMS 


The earthworm may and may not 
cause harm,—it depends a great deal on 
the character of soil as to that. They 
naturally do not thrive in acid soils such 
as are found in the great plains section 
of North America. They are not needed 
under such conditions. They are gen- 
erally plentiful in silt soils along 
streams. Never as yet have I seen 
where they did any harm. Thin tunnels 
are an aid to drainage. The most pro- 
ductive soils I know of are full of them. 
Soil with little humus, or naturally dry, 
they shun. 

It is my belief that they are a great 
aid to make humus available as plant 
food. Their milling of humus is far 
more complete than animal waste from 
organic products. Their waste matter 
is available at once to plants, or it seems 
so, for many plants thrive where worms 
are abundant in soil. My soil is sandy, 
and I have tried in vain to stock same 
with earthworms,—they simply detest 
sand. 

It’s my opinion that those people who 
blame earthworms, (angle worms) are 
bringing the wrong worm into court. 
It’s surely a different creature that is 
doing the harm. The most productive 
soil I have ever planted was full of 
them, always was, and is today. The 
only fertilizer it ever gets is silt from 
over-flow of the river, and the same land 
has been farmed for over seventy years. 


S. C. Taytor, (S. Dak.) 


NOTES FROM ARKANSAS 


Have just finished reading “Observa- 
tions from Arkansas” on the ‘Wayside 
Ramblings” page, July issue. 

The French Hollyhock is Malva ro- 
tundifolia; the small Snapdragon is 


Wad-flax: Linaria vulgaris. I have these 
two in my own garden. 
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The White Pentstemon is common 
here, and a friend reported a clump of 
Iris Fulva on the roadside several miles 
below town. I have a small clump. 

We have the Bignonia, but the Wild 
flower book (Reed) gives it the name 
of Tecoma radicans. 

The tree climbing Fern is Polypodium. 

We have the white Pond Lily, and 
Yoncopin, besides a white Spider Lily 
which grows in low wet places. 

To my mind our loveliest wild flower 
is orange Milkweed——Asclepias tuberosa. 


A. M. W. 


SAVING FINE SEEDS IN BOTTLES 


I use small glass bottles or tiny vials 
such as are often thrown aside as of no 
value, to keep my finer seeds in. Have 
them perfectly dry, and the seeds dry 
when put in them. Mice and insects 
cannot destroy them, and they need no 
labeling unless one wishes to keep colors 
separately. Gummed strips cut from en- 
velope flaps make nice material for writ- 
ing name, color, date of gathering, etc. 

I save these from the unsealed envel- 
opes in which circulars come. 

I suppose most of THE FLOWER GROWER 
readers need not resort to such little 
savings, but there may be among them 
some to whom these little things will be 
a help, so I pass them on for what they 
are worth. A. R. C. 





Whitewood Tree 


The correspondence relative to 
Whitewood trees is very interesting 
because in this section of central New 
York the Whitewood or Tulip tree is 
far from uncommon. Seven years ago 
there were three such trees in the one 
block on which I live. Now there is 
only one. Two had to be cut down be- 
cause of disease, and this makes me 
wonder at Bailey’s statement that it is 
“rarely attacked by insects or fungi,” 
particularly as Prof. Bailey lives only 
sixteen miles from here. 

The Tulip trees of this section seem 
to be particularly susceptible to dis- 
ease and fungi. I cut mine down 
three years ago after it began to de- 
cay a branch at a time and become 
rather infested with fungi which in- 
creased from year to year. When cut 
down the tree was about three feet in 
diameter and very tall, and a cross 
section of the trunk two feet from the 
ground showed that less than one- 
fourth of the total area was of sound 
wood, the rest being thoroughly de- 
cayed. I was glad that it was down 
before a good wind came up. The 
one tree remaining on our street has 
ceased blooming, is rapidly decaying 
and will soon have to be removed. 

Local history affirms that about 
sixty years ago there was a broad 
avenue of Tulip trees planted, about 
twenty in all. In that time they are 
supposed to attain about three and 
one-half feet maximum diameter, and 
té have all died off except one. This 
speaks well for their rapid growth, 
but also affirms their lack of perma- 
nence, which is a serious objection. 
When in full bloom, however, the trees 
on our street were a magnificent sight. 

PERCY S. BROWN, (Western N.Y.) 
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GHE FLOWER GROWER 


Small, but Distinctive House” 


By THE ARCHITECTS’ SMALL House SERVICE BUREAU OF THE UNITED STATES, INC. 


small and unusually simple in de- 
sign, really possesses extraordi- 
nary merit in many ways. It shows in 
every detail, and in the beauty of the 
exterior, the sort of expert planning 
that is seldom given to a home of this 
small size. 
Stucco seems to be the logical ma- 


t= three-room home, although 


cost,—expensive equipment and ma- 
terials will increase the cost. 

The house has been planned to give 
you the advantage of all reasonable 
economies in construction; the use of 
stock materials; simple, yet sound 
methods of building. If your require- 
ments are not too high, the house 
should be inexpensive to build. 





Co ee 








Fe fog ees wire a 





Copyright 1924—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau—Home Plan No. 3A7 


terial for the exterior finish, although 
siding can be used if desired. The 
plan calls for frame construction with 
stucco on metal lath, masonry founda- 
tions, stucco chimney and a shingled 
roof. The casement windows add to 
the charm of the exterior. This house 
can be built on a forty foot lot. 

The owner of the home pictured 
above added to the living room the 
space allotted to the open entrance 
porch in the plan. This combination 
living and dining room, 21 ft. by 11 ft. 
is a feature of this design. It has a 
fireplace and china cupboards are built 
in on either side of the little bay win- 
dow. 

In the basement there is a well 
lighted laundry and storage space. 

This house should be reasonable to 
build if you use simple materials and 
inexpensive equipment. The cost will 
depend ‘upon what the house is made 
of and what you put into it: The cost 
will also be affected by the locality in 
which it is built. In certain cities 
costs are much higher than in others. 
Simple equipment will decrease the 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architect’s Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 


What You May Want 
To Know About Building 


Q—In finishing up the walls of our bathroom 
we intend to use plaster, but we do not like to 
have it marked off in imitation of tile in the 
way that is commonly done. Is there not some 
other way of finishing this wall so it will look 
better ? 


A—Metal lath the bathroom walls for 
a 4 feet 6 inch high wainscot and have 
the finish plaster coat of Keene’s cement 
a quarter of an inch thick troweled to 
an absolutely smooth surface. Then run 
vertical “V” recess jointing from the 
base to the wainscot cap at intervals 
of eighteen inches. The wall will look 
like panels of white marble if the job is 
well done and will have a very fine ap- 
pearance. 


Q—What grade of tin should be used for a 
flat roof? What kind for valleys, eaves troughs 
and downspouts. ? 


A—tThe grade known as IC should be 
used for a flat roof. IX should be used 
for valleys and gutter linings. The 
downspouts should be of galvanized iron 
corrugated or V grooved to allow for 
expansion in freezing weather. No. 27 
gauge will do for this purpose. 


Q—My plans call for 2x10 floor joists for the 
second story. The span is 12 feet. The wood 
is to be No. 1 northern pine. Could 2x8 be 
substituted with safety? 

A—2x8 joists for a 12 foot span are 
barely sufficient to avoid cracking of the 
plastering. If the floor is unduly loaded, 
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or if there are partitions 
this size is too small. You neal pert, 
enough additional money for 2x10 joist, 


to find it in your lumber bi 
a chance? Why take 


Q—Which is the stronger, a beam made y 
terse please Sk ies (oF one viene aaa 

A—If the built up beam j 
sound stock and the pieces are well ant q 
together and properly supported it j 
more reliable than the solid beam, si “ 
the latter may contain serious "tau 
which do not appear on the surface” 


Q—What makes a fireplace smoke? 

A—It may be that the brick m 
some loose bricks inside the flu 
flue may be too small, or it may not pro- 
ject high above the roof. It may not bp 
lined with tile. All these things wil] make 
it smoke. Furthermore, the throat aboy 
the fireplace may be too narrow or the 
height of the fireplace opening may be 
too great for its depth. This also woul 
make it smoke. 


ason left 
€ or the 


teh fen eat Oe 

A—All old houses have defects, ff 
they are serious they usually will speak 
for themselves. It is better in the long 
run to be honest about things of this 
kind. If you misrepresent, your pir. 
chaser may have recourse to the courts, 





Vital Facts You Should 
Know in Home Financing 


HEN money is loaned for home 

building a commission usually is 
charged the borrower. The money 
lender in most cases merely is the go 
between for the capitalist and the bor- 
rower. The money lender gets in touch 
with people who have money to loan and 
then he finds people who wish to borrow, 
For this service he receives a commis- 
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sion. The amount of commission differs 
in various localities. It ranges from 
about one per cent to four per cent on 
a first mortgage and from five per cent 
up on a second mortgage. 


BEWARE OF DISCOUNTS ON CONTRACTS 


Contracts, or second mortgages, are 
not made or purchased by first mortgage. 
companies. They are purchased mostly 


by private parties who charge all that 
Generally the discount @ 


they can get. 
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ortgages and contracts ranges 
een fifteen per cent and thirty per 
cent. Therefore, it is necessary that you 
make a very thorough investigation of 
the cost of a second mortgage or contract 
for deed before you sign up. | f you are 
interested in saving money in financing 
your home, look into these matters care- 
fully, because, as we have said, com- 
missions vary depending upon the 
sources from which you borrow money. 
Because commission rates on first 
mortgages are much less than on second 
mortgages or contracts for deed, it is 
advisable for you to get as large a first 
mortgage as possible. By so doing you 
reduce the amount of the second mort- 
gage and save money in commissions 
usually charged for handling second 
mortgages. It is often possible to save 
a large commission on a second mortgage 
by obtaining an amount of money re- 
quired above a first mortgage from a 
friend or relative who has confidence in 
you and is willing to loan you the money 
at a reasonable rate of interest—per- 
haps, without charging you any commis- 
sion rate at all. 
CASH PAYMENTS SAVE MONEY | 
In some cities public spirited citizens 





have organized home financing corpora- 
tions for financing homes above the first 
mortgage. The stockholders of these 
corporations know that the security con- 
sisting of homes occupied by the owners, 
is very good. They also know that home 
ownership is highly desirable in every 
community. For this reason they are 
willing to provide money to enable you 
to finance the building of your home 
above the first mortgage and at reason- 
able rates. Wherever there is home 
financing corporations of this character, 
it is advisable for you to see them. 

Some people think when they buy a 
home with a small amount of money 
down, and the balance on contract, that 
they are paying no commission for the 
money. Don’t be misled on this point. 
You may pay much more than the usual 
commission on account of increased cost 
of your home. 

If you build a home for $5,000, with 
only $1,000 down, you will probably have 
to pay from $500 to $800 more than if 
you had all the cash. People who build 
homes to sell on easy terms have to 
charge enough extra for the home to 
cover the cost of the first mortgage and 
the discount on the contract. 

















Empty August 


the colors of Asters and Golden- 
rod, Thoroughwort and — 
eed, but my garden is poor in hue 
for I have essayed a garden without 
Phlox and for the most part the Au- 
gust days are empty. Phlox has not 
proved a very good companion for 
Irises; its roots usurp the same band 
of soil and in a garden over-balanced 
with grayed Iris sheathes, columnar 
clumps with solid tops of brilliant color 
seem meaningless blobs of pigment 
thrown without rhyme or reason on a 
picture. Hence the exile of all Au- 
gust blooming Phloxes to a narrow 
border among the Peonies where, 
backed by a vine-clad trellis, they 
make a band of color that is rather 
satisfying despite the monotony of 
form. : 
In the garden proper there are in- 
cidental bits of color, combinations de- 
lightful in themselves, but too delicate 
for dominance; here are clustered 
Henryi Lilies leaning out over the 
purple spikes of Salvia virgata, the 
clear blue of Salvia patens softening 
the glow of Tritoma, or the deep pur- 
ple of Aconitum uncinatum tangled in 
the sturdy stalks of a Compass Plant. 
There are touches of Purple Cone 
Flower and Blazing Star, Black-eyed 
Susan and orange Milkweed, quite a 
variety of things in fact, but still I 
wonder is it possible to have an Au- 
gust glory without Phlox or rampant 
Sunflowers, without annuals or even 
a Gladiolus or a Dahlia? 
The garden is backed by a rather ir- 


T tte moist meadows are rich with 


regular planting of shrubs in variety 
so that here perhaps would be a 
chance for more color, so I hied my- 
self to the Arnold Arboretum with 
this in mind. 

The Potentillas were quite delight- 
ful with their small white and pale or 
deep yellow flowers, low shrubs for the 
sunny rock, or wild garden, but hardly 
dressy enough for the garden proper. 
Colutea arborescens was still abloom, 
but the contrast between its straw 
yellow flowers and its light green foli- 
age did not carry well, and Amorpha 
with its purple spikes was well past its 
prime, but none of these seemed to 
have the necessary finish, and re- 
strained habit. Much to my surprise 
the Spireas were all gone except a wee 
little eight inch S. bullata, something 
I had noted before and which I want 
to try in the rock-garden. 

Bignonia, Tecoma, Campsis (that 
seems to be the latest name) radicans 
however did offer an idea. Why not a 
Trumpet Vine clad post with a footing 
of the late flowering Hemerocallis 
Kwanso and near by a clump of steel- 
hued Globe Thistle. I do not really 
appreciate the double tawny Lily, but 
like other doubled blooms it endures 
and if kept by itself, well away from 
salmon and magenta, it proves of dis- 
tinct value. 

And that reminds me, why should I 
be afflicted with tawny-orange exple- 
tives at every season? First the orange 
Wallflowers sat next a Lupine seedling 
of hideous hue, then my few magnifi- 
cent spikes of the Turk’s Cap Lily 
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nestled next Dorothy Perkins and 
lastly the Tiger Lilies ran riot in and 


about the fiery Phlox. I can see why 


a proper gardener puts a ban upon 
orange. 


But to return to the available 

shrubs: The Hydrangeas with the 
exception of H. paniculata were all out 
of bloom and I was not sorry as in this 
climate at least they make rather 
clumsy bushes that even the handsome 
leaves of H. quercifolia cannot imbue 
with much character. H. paniculata 
grandiflora, our common door-yard 
pet, I distinctly dislike in all but the 
most formal of settings, but the type 
carries less monstrous panicles and 
may form a tree of character. Re- 
cently I saw quite a spreading speci- 
men some twenty feet high, the foliage 
mass borne high on an attractively 
twisted trunk, and my own specimen 
is a significant mark on the landscape, 
a perfect mound ten feet in height and 
fifteen across. 


Among the Roses, R. rugosa alone 
carried blooms, but R. pendulina and 
dumetorum were brilliant with big 
elliptical raws of coral red. The Ram- 
anas Roses and their hybrids are 
rather interesting. I have never seen 
the latter quite as thick and vigorous 
as the type, but their continuous 
bloom is often worth considering. D. 
L’Hay with blush pink buds I have 
never seen before, but Alba, Blanche, 
Double de Coulbert, and Sir Thomas 
Lipton I marked as worthy, and put 
a black cross against Roseraie de 
L’Hay and the small but very double 
flowered FE. J. Grootendoorst for their 
crude color. The trailing varieties 
Lady Duncan, repens alba, and Maz 
Graaf seem little known, but prove 
fascinating things for a bank with 
their lustrous green foliage and vig- 
orous growth. In many ways they 
seem even better than R. wichuraiana 
or its hybrids for this use, less grace- 
ful but more clinging. 


The Hypericums were all in good 
bloom but the hardy ones remind me 
too closely of our road-side St. Johns- 
wort. The foliage is quite good, the 
flowers have a certain fascination of 
form and really lovely yellow color but 
the general effect is rather hit-or-miss. 
H. lobocarpum, prolificum, aureum, 
and the hybrid Arnoldianum were all 
in bloom and the last seemed far the 
handsomest, deep glossy green in leaf 
and a good thrifty bush two and a 
half feet high. 


In all I found but two showy shrubs 
I wanted, H. paniculata and Lespedeza 
Sieboldii, the latter a thing of infinite 
grace with its long arching sprays. 
The color unfortunately is rather dif- 
ficult, quite magenta but lovely in its 
proper setting. Though flowers were 
few, some of the fruits were gorgeous, 
the Mountain Ashes in crimson and 
orange-scarlet, the big-hawed Cratae- 
gus Arnoldiana and many Barberries. 

Even with my carefully restricted 
palette I think another August will 
find my garden less empty. 
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Cacti and Agaves for California Gardens 
BY JANET GARGAN 


N MANY (California gardens, 
plants of the Cactus family occupy 
a corner and if not brought into 
close proximity with formal effects, 
they do not seem out of place. In a 
garden, such as may sometimes be 
found in California,—one planted with 
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Agave or Century Plant 


nothing but semi-tropical shrubs and 
plants,—the Cacti are right in their 
place and are very effective. 


The fantastic shapes of Cacti, and 
their many colored spines and gor- 
geous blooms, make them “show” 
plants. The flowers, sometimes of 


cal garden in St. Louis (Shaw’s Gar- 
den) had its inception in the fine col- 
lection of Cacti owned by Henry Shaw. 
At his death, he left his garden to the 
State of Missouri, with large bequests 
to maintain it. 


In the average-sized garden of Cali- 
fornia, none of the very large grow- 
ing Cacti are seen. The Cereus Grandi- 
flora is a favorite species with beauti- 
ful blooms that open only at night 
and last but a few hours. The plant, 
however, is decorative in itself. A 
large plant will open as many as 
twenty of the lovely and fragrant 
flowers in a night. The blooms are 
white, while those of the Cereus Ros- 
tratus are a fine red. 

The Mammillaria are _ cushion- 
shaped Cacti. The strawberry Cactus 
belongs to this species and bears an 
edible fruit with a pleasant flavor. 

The Phyllocactus Ackermanni (com- 
monly called the Sword Cactus, and 
the King Cactus) has rich, satiny 
scarlet blossoms measuring from three 
to five inches in diameter. The Phyl- 
locactus Latifrons (often called the 
Night-blooming Cereus) is another 
Cactus of California gardens. 


The Epiphyllum Cactus better 
known as the Crab Cactus or the Lob- 
ster Claw is a profuse bloomer and 
the colors of the different varieties 
run from a deep pink to a dark crim- 
son. The plant is very curious in 
shape and ornamental even when not 
in bloom. 


ITH the Cacti there will usually 

be found some of the Agaves and 
Yuccas for they harmonize well. The 
species of Agave called the Century 
Plant is found in many gardens where 
there are no Cacti. It is a magnifi- 
cent plant, with long, fleshy leaves 
growing sometimes to fifteen feet in 
height. The flower stalk is very lofty 

















Yucca (Red-hot Poker) and Agave 


huge size, are silky in texture; and 
are, with some species, followed by 
fruits or berries. Some of the most 
valuable collections of plants in the 
world are of Cacti. The great botani- 





(see photo) and when in bloom bears 


literally thousands of blooms. 


Among the Yuccas to be found in 


California gardens is the species that 
the Spanish speaking people name 
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“The Candle of our Lord.” qt 
not grow as well in cultivate 

as it does in semi-arid rerio rden, 
flower stalks do not grow as high n 
have as many of the beautiful, crea . 
bells upon them. There are other Yu 
cas that grow almost into smal] tr of 
and bear beautiful blossoms. The Red 
hot Poker is a Yucca shrub that bears 
upright stalks of fiery. red blooms ‘ad 
when it is in bloom around Christmas 
time is an interesting sight, 


_ The best point about growing Cacti 
in the garden is that they need little 














The Indian’s Fig Cactus 


irrigation and almost no care. If 
given a sunny, dry and sandy place, 
they will thrive and are most inter- 
esting. 





A Wild Garden 


Have you a shady place somewhere 
in your garden, where it is hard to 
grow the ordinary garden flowers? 
If so, you have just the spot needed 
for a “wild garden.” One of the 
loveliest flower beds that can be 
planted, is a space filled with wild 
wood plants. The North side of the 
house or some such shady location af- 
fords the best situation. 

Most wild Ferns transplant fairly 
easily if you will keep them well 
watered, and many of the shy flowers 
you find in the forest can be coaxed 
to grow in your door yard, if you will 
give them light soil, shade and plenty 
of moisture. 

Of course, stiff outlines for a “wild” 
garden bed will hardly be appropriate. 
A rambling, curving edge for the 
bed and the addition of a few large, 
rough rocks- along the edges and 
among the plants will add to the in- 
formality and beauty of the bed. 

If you will carry a basket and small 
trowel with you on outings, you can 
bring home wood plants and small 
shrubs and plant in your garden the 
memories of mountains and forests. 


ELEANOR HAMMOND 
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chains err Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. 


GERSDORFYF, Laurel, Md. 


(Continued from September issue) 


(Meader). Color (Ridgeway). Pale 
ag So blending to tips of Mauve; mid- 
ribs of all petals Sulphur Yellow; base of lower 
central petal sometimes Empire Yellow; blotched 
Violet Purple; sometimes no markings; star of 
True Purple deep in throat; pistil Pallid Mauve ; 
anthers Mauve. Form—wide star to Hibiscus. 





—gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted— 
om 16. Days to blooming—100. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color --.----------------- 20 18 
Rise ..<..------+=-- aiemce 11 11 
Form ------------------- 5 5 . 
Substance cut ------------ 8.5 8.5 
Spe agth ies alee ci nici inaaneace 3.5 3.5 
Grace ------------------- 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ----- 3 3 
~ - open_. 3 4 
Pissement ....<.....«« 4 2 
Foliage .--------------------- 5 . 
Vigor ----------------------- 4 
Disease resistance ------------ 4.5 4 
Productiveness ---..----.----- 4.5 3.5 
Unusual quality : ; 
RE oe atonc mbecrec me 3 
NS 
Tetes 22.5 84.0 76.5 
Ratings ---.-84 7% 


Blushing Beauty (Burpee). Color (Ridgeway). 
White blending to Cream White bases; tips 
flushed with Geranium Pink; bases lower petals 
with fine lines and feather blotch of Phlox Pink; 
pistil Pale Hermosa Pink; anthers edged Violet 
Blue. Form—wide star. Soil—gravelly loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—June 16. Days to bloom- 


ing—84. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhioition Commercial 
0 ee ae 19 20 
Ee ree 10 10 
SL Gupnscncnnwanmnasshes 5 5 
Substance cut -.-.-------- 9 9 
Spike 
I os wired eutnaeem 25 2.5 
I cies hs bos acia niles daerenens 4 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms _----- 5 5 
- open_. 3 4 
ee 5 
| ES Eee ee 5 5 
ERE ee Sener ncaa 4 
Disease resistance --_..--_--- 4.5 4.5 
Productiveness ..--_.-_.-_--_-_ 3 2 
Unusual quality: 
Number of spikes -_-- 2 
Sea 2 
Totals _....81.0 82.0 
Ratings ---81 82 


Bon-Denib (Lemoine).{ Dark velvety scarlet 
with crimson blotches on lower petals. Form— 
wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 10. Days to blooming—97. 

RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
tg De ee 20 
| ea I Pex. 10 
Ra tel. ee 5 
Substance cut ____________ 9 

Spike: 

OO eee 3.5 
Eee 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -.---- 3.5 
= open... 4 
Placement ___________ 5 

Si it 5 

pe 4.5 

Disease resistance _._.._...__. 5 





Productiveness <.............. 4 
Unusual quality: 
een 3 
pa 86.5 
Rating —--.-. 87 


Bonita (Black). A pure white which pinks in 
the sun, but bleaches again on cutting. Form— 
wide open, slightly ruffled. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 





son—wet,. Planted—May 2. Days to blooming— 
88. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower Exhibition Commercial 
Sa ne apr 20 20 
NY iasicastk ad acaacnilts estes Skeptic Zodasccahe 11 12 
ES eee eee 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 8.5 8.5 
Spike: 
ES ee eee ae 3 4 
SSS een 3 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms .----- 4 r 
= = open__ 4 4 
i eine 4 
ND ek 5 3 
.) 2 4 4 
Disease resistance ~-_-----_--- 5 5 
PRORROIIONNE onsen cnnccccce 4 4 
Unusual quality: 
SN aha esa iagiasimnianieiubnicblnst 2 
RR Sh scicainesesmercecbenaandins 2 
 ———— 815 855 
Ratings --..82 86 
Bonny Belle (Brown). Color (Ridgeway). 


Geranium Pink, centers of petals overlaid Rose 
Doree; lower petals Naphthalene Yellow to Cream 
White tipped and edged Geranium Pink; bases 
blotched Scarlet shaded with Morocco Red in 
centers; pistil La France Pink; anthers edged 


Violet Blue. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 
gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 17. 
Days to blooming—77. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 
son—wet. Planted—May 3. Days to blooming—98. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
DE chiar tiudnmdeedceel 19 19 
Eee eee en a 11 11 
ee eer 4 5 
Substance cut --.-..--.-.- 7.5 7.5 
Spike: 
ROIIIE cs iiinerniniccnmmeaiucinin mines 4 5 
DOD. Sitanckncnonsenceus 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 5 
” open_. 4 5 
eo rs 5 5 
0 EE SSIS re ee 5 4.5 
WD - cxLwcsnnedensossccnanes 4 4 
Disease resistance -._--.------ 3.5 3.5 
PUNE: nc acescccucens 4 3.5 
Unusual quality: 
Bloom young bulbs --- 2 
Tote ..... 80.0 85.0 
Ratings --.80 85 
Bopeep (Childs). Orange-salmon, sometimes 
lightly splashed deeper near edges; blending to 
primrose-yellow on bases of lower petals to 


throat, marked with a feather of crimson. Form 


—wide Lily. Soil—clay loam. Season—average. 
Planted—May 10. Days to blooming—85. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Landscape 
SD Bikccmammaucmmeemeedl 20 20 
DN i peiarhkn eg ckeaibinsemakis 13 13 
eae 5 5 
Gupstance cut ........... 8.5 
Substance on plant __-____ 8.5 
Spike: 
en 5 





= 





Grace 





ele ibis tie ph Wik sen ae so sin sen ena, 3 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms . & 5 
, open_. 5 5 
Placement _____ : 3 4 
I a . 5 5 
ME eee 3 4 
Disease resistance -.____ naabieeiid 5 5 
Productiveness .._..__________ 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
Number open, form __ 2 
WE Heats Seca 3 
Tetels ....- 82.5 90.5 
Ratings —_._83 91 


Bordeaux (Alkemade). Rich wine red. Form— 


wide open. Soil—fibrous loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 2, Days to blooming—100. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
OS eee a eee eT yt 20 20 
eS eee eas. 10 11 
no ne EES 5 5 
Substance cut _.__________ 7 7 

Spike: 

Le ee oe 3 4 
er 3.5 4.5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms _-____ 3.5 4 
= open_. 3 4 
ee 3 3 

LL. SOR aes 4 4 

Se 5 5 

Disease resistance ____________ 5 5 

Productiveness .._.___________ 3 3 

Unusual quality: 

RE Ee 3 3 
Totals _____78.0 82.5 
Ratings - ._78 83 
Boston (Childs).* Rich scarlet blending to 


white throat stippled and shaded brilliant red. 
Form—wide open, loose, floppy. Soil—clay loam. 


Season—average. Planted—April 29. Days to 
blooming—100. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: — Commercial 
SED. “wesitastinhinnecekeoe 20 
RI Aitcstnaitins on icetci einindbioncia dees . 8 
cg, EERE Ea 2 2 
Substance cut -__________ 2 2 
Spike: 
RN ae i ta 2 2 
Te cLssacthabacheauaue 2 3 
Florescence: 
Number blooms -____- 4 4 
- open... 3 4 
Piscement ........... 3 4 
IER ES 5 5 
Cl eae 3 3 
Disease resistance ..__________ 4 4 
Productiveness -._....._._____ 1 1 
Unusual quality: 
SE Santa dtitcniedaiae 2 2 
Totals - ...61.0 64.0 
Ratings --._61 64 


Bouquet d’Or (Stewart). Creamy yellow shaded 
on outside and inside with salmon-rose; lower 
petals deep cream-yellow or sulphur, blotched 
deep crimson. Similar to and not as good as 


Niagara. Form—triangular, slightly hooded. 
Soil—light loam. Season—average. Planted— 
May 18. Days to blooming—68. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
eye ane eee 20 
ee ma 9 
0 ree ees 2 
Substance cut _--_--_--___ 4 
Spike: 
a ‘dill Reais 2.5 
| ae 3 
Florescence: 
Number nee 3 
- open-_. 4 
PE i 4 
EE ae 5 
WET <dimb ond chin edie backsenes 4 
Disease resistance -....._--_.. 5 
Productiveness ............-.. 2 
Unusual quality: 
eee 3 
a 70.5 
Rating -.-.. 71 


Brenchleyensis (Youell).* Brilliant, vivid scar- 
let with vermilion tinge; throat sulphur-yellow 
with greenish tinge marked scarlet; center lines 
on lower petals clear purple. Form—wide open 
nearly round with edges turned back. Soil— 
clay loam. Season—average. Planted—May 14. 
Days to blooming—102. Season—wet. Planted— 
May 23. Days to blooming—87. 















RATING ; 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
GE “sneneceseamenenens 18 20 
Dt) dnndendectanioneande 8 9 
BIN Stidientieela ingle he bithen tencines 4 5 
Substance cut ........... 8 8 

Spike: 

RE ny ee 4 5 
Ee 3 4.5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms -----.- 5 5 
5 = open... 5 5 
NE:  iacmanmuaas 5 

PY Ge piadiin hic nkesuene mien 5 5 

TT thee a oddnmae Manes eres 5 5 

Disease resistance ---._-------- 5 5 

EE ee oe 3 3 

es 0 0 

Tete .n<-2 76.0 84.5 
Ratings -...76 85 


Bright Red (Keur).¢ Syn. Vermilion Brilliant 
(Keur). Brilliant vermilion. Form—wide open. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 15. 
Days to blooming—90. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Oe EO 20 20 
i ia ica casa cee casa niece 10 11 
I = iia Or ican ec uptnkan tn 5 5 
IN UIE is cl eaicin wpe 6 6 
Spike: 
ee ee 2.5 3 
I agin ec antanbiednenesacena 4 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
4 - open... 4 4 
Peeeemient .........-- 3 5 
ne 4 4 
0 SS 5 5 
Disease resistance ---------_-- 5 5 
re 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
RE  ccccceaedaaawiee 2 2 
Toetels ..... 78.5 82.0 
Ratings --..79 82 


Brimstone (Velthuys). Pale yellow. Form— 
wide open. Soil—light loam. Season—very dry. 
Planted—May 30. Days to blooming—83. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ED ae eae: 20 20 
SSE ee eee 10 11 
RN © dali cece ai Se scereidreneeanim aise 5 5 
muneenmee cut ........... 10 10 

Spike: 

DN Sinccmne sc Rmnmmncmes 3.5 4.5 
NS tat a cab Sa cava masse cis 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
sa = open... 5 5 
PR -concanncaas 45 5 

0 EE ee 5 5 

BEE ckiaetn denned no an eeene 4 4 

Disease resistance -__----_--~- 5 5 

Productivenesg --............- 4 4 

Unusual quality: 

NIN, itsiscicchcnspsatcehchiandoavenses 3 3 
Totals ----88.0 91.5 
Ratings -- 88 92 
Bunker Hill (Metzner). Color (Ridgeway). 


Tyrian Rose blending to Rose Red tips over- 
laid with Scarlet Red; bases of lower petals 
Picric Yellow dotted and blotched Carmine with 
central feather of Garnet Brown; pistil Scarlet 
Red; anthers Pale Lilac. Form—wide triangular. 
Soil-gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted— 
June 18. Days to blooming—75. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
MN insta saisa se icslta te coe occ 20 20 
eee re a 14 14 
ere eee 4.5 4.5 
manseamee cut ............ 6 6 

Spike: 

0 Se een 4.5 5 

0 Fee 5 3 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ------ 4 4 

Hid = open__ 3 3 

pe 5 5 

EO rere 5 5 

a ee 5 5 

Disease resistance --.-.--..---- 5 5 

| ee 5 5 


Unusual quality: 
Color, foliage, produc- 
tiveness 
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Foliage, productiveness 2 
Totals -...- 91.0 86.5 
Ratings --_91 87 


Burrell (Woodruff). Syn. Napoleon (Darling 
and Beahan).* Color (Ridgeway) Rose Doree to 
Scarlet Red outward; thin edges of Tyrian Rose; 
bases of lower petals and midribs Barium Yellow 
blotched Carmine; pistil Rose Color; anthers Vio- 
let Blue. Form—wide triangular. Soil—sandy 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 18. Days to 
blooming—65. Soil—clay loam. Planted—May 3. 
Serzson—average. Days to blooming—81. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
0 ere tee © 17 17 
| ES ne eee eee 13 13 
casa ss a acceicaeaien 5 5 
Substance cut --_--.--_--- 6.5 6.5 

Spike: 

I a a a 5 4 
a ee 5 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 3.5 3.5 
” i open_. 3 3 
Pam 35 

SS a ner een 5 5 

I ie tale ct ainiaces emncaanenieaiencrs 5 5 

Disease resistance --_--_----- 5 5 

ee 5 4 

Unusual quality: 

Foliage, vigor -------- 4 
TO. cnncd 83 0 82.5 
Ratings ---83 83 


Butterfly (Burbank). Rich orange-red, lower 
petals with bright yellow bases blotched velvety 


crimson. Form—wide open. Soil—clay loam. 
Season—very dry. Planted—May 30. Days to 
blooming—$93. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
BE - sich caimsitcc i: sthensm ata ba aceramn 20 
DN aesecces cen nel nees 14 
OO eee 5 
Getanes Cut. .........-.. 10 
Spike: 
sc i ae ao 3 
I iki ocdeck ab etalaomesat 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --.---- 4 
“es “ open_-_ 5 
a 35 
DE... cucuncesadneunashas 5 
0 ere 5 
Disease resistance ----------- 5 
Peeguctiveness. ..............- 3.5 
Unusual quality: 
| ge ee rere 3 
eee 90.0 
Rating --_-90 


Byron L. Smith (Kunderd). White daintily 
overlaid lavender-pink ; throat and bases of lower 
petals bearing stippling and midribs of deeper 


color. Form—wide Lily. Soil—light loam. Sea- 
son—wet. Planted—May 10. Days to blooming— 
96 and 102 (small corm). 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
RR nen er 20 20 
DE “wecsscneaecacadened 14.5 14.5 
RN ci has cocci ecco dae 5 5 
Substance cut --.-.----.----- 9 9 
pike: 
ne a eer eee 4 4 
ae nla 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
_ - open__ 5 5 
cy rie 3 5 
EEL 5 5 
PD ciate mal keen naid 5 5 
Disease resistance --.--.------ 5 5 
es 3.5 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color, form, number 
WO eich cameos 
ENE daineiaccacs ackncod erence 3 
SOE: onnna 92.0 93.5 
Ratings ---92 94 


California (Cowee). Deep lavender-pink blend- 
ing lighter to white throat which is tinged 
cream and speckled and stippled with brilliant 
red. Spike needs support. Form—wide triangular. 
Soil—fibrous loam. Season—very dry. Planted— 


May 16. Days to blooming—96. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
ED .ccticnnnckancenmdmeel 20 





Size 


Form OTROS a 
Substance cut -._.._...__ 10 
— : ~ 
BAO a ee 
Peta ? 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -_____ 
, open-__ 
Placement —_____ " ’ , : 
a 4 
. = eee 2 
Disease resistance -.__.______ 5 
Productiveness .-.--..._______ 2 
Unusual quality: 
Number of blooms, 
number open, 
branching —______ 5 
Tetel .....2 89.5 
Rating —____90 








California Giant (Diener). Colo idgeway 
Mallow Purple blended toward parr 7 Tye 


Rose; bases and midribs of lower p 
White stippled Deep Mallow Purple; 


wide Amaryllis. 


etals Cream 
. : ©; Distil Rose 
Red; anthers Lilac edged Black Violet. 


Soil—gravelly loam. 


Form~ 


wet. Planted—June 17. Days to blooming—g4 


RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: 
Dn. <n .satcbsenumammamae 19 
a eee, 15 
RS ie ct i eee 5 
Subetance cut ........... 10 
Spike 
eee 3 
OS SRS 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_-_--- 4 
= ~ open... 4 
Pemeeteent ....cccnss. 4.5 
PD veicndacsaccaccnsbawe 5 
0 —— Eee 4 
Disease resistance --.--.--_-- 3 
gS eae 3 
Unusual quality: 
Substance, size ------ 4 
TOO .-<-s 87.5 
Ratings --..88 


Campfire (Metzner). 


Scarlet; bases lower petals 


Exhibition Commereia] 
19 


15 


_ 
| oom ed Om on 


ow 
= 
o 


Color (Ridgeway). 
blotched 


Garnet 


Brown; pistil Cream Color; anthers edged Black. 


Form—wide star. 


Soil—gravelly loam. Season— 
Days to blooming—%. 


VALUES PER CENT 


wet, Planted—June 18. 
RATING 
Flower : 
ME - icnivmacipe aan aaeeaie 0 
eee ee 5 
0 Seer omar a 5 
Substance cut ..........<« 6 
Spike 
BEE: vatcnuemcenaisioicemiien 2 
) aaa 5 
Florescence : , 
Number blooms ------ 4 
“ “ee open_-_ 1 
i | ae 4 
re em 4 
ele ee th amammnm 4 
Disease resistance --_--_----- 3 
pe 3 
ee SO 0 
Tete ....2 66 0 
Ratings ---66 


Canary Bird (Childs).* 


Exhibition Commercial 


| creeenne or anand 


an 
an 
> 


Lemon yellow slightly 


shaded pale rose; two of lower petals slightly 


deeper yellow. 
light loam. Season—average. 
Days to blooming—92 and 101. 


Form—wide triangular. 
Planted—May 1. 


Soil 


RATING 
R VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
OS ae aici ee 20 20 
| EERE Ree 12 12 
ae ee 5 5 
Substance cut  ........... 3 3 
Spike 
NR ihe enact es Dice 4.5 5 
jae 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
“ “ open... 3 4 
a 4 5 
SLI A ee 4 4 
, 0 eee 4 4 
Disease resistance -----.----- 5 5 
Productiveness --._--.--.---- 1.5 0.5 
Unusual quality: 
Branching -----.-- 1 
Totals -...- 75.0 76.5 
Ratings --_75 7 


(Continued in November issue) 
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The Gladiolus, Its Importance, 


Care and Future’ 


BY A. E. KUNDERD 
(Copyright 1923 by A. E. Kunderd) 


O GREAT is the improvement of the 
S modern Gladiolus and so important 

its future that anyone not familiar 
with its rapid development in recent 
cannot realize its value. — Varie- 
d forms considered beautiful not 
ars ago are today with few ex- 


years 
ties an 
many ye 
ception 
pared A 
newer kinds. 


with hundreds. of magnificent 
It is now easily the king 


‘ of the summer flower garden and its 


i which are legion can rest as- 
Seed that many grandly beautiful new 
kinds from the hands of the skillful hy- 
pridist are yet in store for the future. 

Thousands of garden lovers are each 
year beginning to fill their gardens with 
these beautiful flowers and adding the 
fine new things to be had from year to 
year. Many business men and women 
having seen the newer Gladioli are 
bringing together large collections and 
making their culture and collection their 
principal garden attraction. There may 
be other flowers such as Peonies, Irises, 
and Dahlias which are as beautiful in 
their way but none of these are so uni- 
versally adaptable and successful in 
every soil and climate as is the Gladi- 
olus. Their ease of culture, freedom 
from disease and insect enemies make 
them easily the most satisfactory flower 
of any to grow even by the most inex- 
perienced. No other flower gives such 
great and certain returns for the same 
amount of labor and effort. Many of 
our most beautiful floral subjects such 
as Peonies and Irises have only a short 
season of bloom, whereas the Gladiolus 
from periodical plantings, in our North- 
ern States can be had in bloom from 
late in June and early July until hard 
freezes begin, often very late in the 
Fall. In our more southern states, Cali- 
fornia, and* elsewhere, their season be- 
gins, of course, very much earlier and 
extends almost if not quite into the 
winter season of the North. Roses, Dah- 
lias and some other of our choice sum- 
mer flowers can only be had at their 
best in certain sections and certain sea- 
sons even with most painstaking care, 
while the Gladiolus is universally a suc- 
cess in every section of our country, and 
with additional care or attention is al- 
_ sure to give very satisfying re- 
sults. 


HE ancestors of our modern Gladioli 

are what are commonly called spe- 
cies. The best of these are prircipally 
natives of southern Africa. A few spe- 
cies are to be found in certain ther 
sections of Africa and a few in southern 
and southeastern Europe and Asia 
Minor. Only a few of the species are 
sweet scented but no great success has 
yet been achieved by the plant breeder 
in giving us a really sweet scented race. 

The first great strain of Gladioli was 
known as the Gandavensis type. This 
is the type with many close set flowers 
of moderate size open at a time. Our 
old-fashioned common red Brenchley- 
ensis is the original one of the race. 





*Paper read before Wisconsin State Horticul- 
tural Society. 


s considered commonplace com- - 


It is the result of a cross between the 
(so-called) species Psittacinus and Car- 
dinalis produced in Belgium and intro- 
duced in 1841. This strain has been 
much improved in later years in Eng- 
land and elsewhere and is still very pop- 
ular. 

The next great strain came from Vic- 
tor Lemoine, of Nancy, France, and is 
known as Lemoinei. Its varieties are 
distinguished mainly by their many va- 
ried beautiful throat blotches. This 
strain is the offspring of crosses on 
Gandavensis varieties with the species 
Purpureo Auratus. Monsieur Lemoine 
soon after gave to the world his Nancei- 
anus type with large widely expanded 
flowers, the offspring of an additional 
species Saundersii x Lemoine Hybrids. 

Next came the famous Childsii strain, 
originally known as Leichtlinii, origi- 
nated by Max Leichtlin of Baden- 
Baden, Germany. Leichtlin obtained 
this strain by crossing the species Saun- 
dersii direct with Gandavensis varieties 
omitting species Purpureo Auratus 
which Lemoine had used in producing 
the Nanceianus race. The Leichtlin Hy- 
brids are a more vigorous and depend- 
able race as a whole than the Nancei- 
anus varieties. 

With these forerunners of the Gladi- 
olus family for a foundation Luther Bur- 
bank, Matthew Crawford, and others be- 
gan to bring out many new and beauti- 
ful kinds. The most famous and suc- 
cessful work along this line is the fa- 
mous strain of Groff Hybrids produced 
by Mr. Groff, of Canada. In this re- 
markable strain were to be found many 
colors and shades in every previous type, 
also many new forms of varying types 
with large and showy flowers. These 
as a whole perhaps surpass in variety 
and beauty any other class up to their 
time. They achieved their greatest 
fame and popularity about 1900-10. 

While America up to this time had 
produced many beautiful new seedlings 
within the various older types, no Ameri- 
can originator had developed a distinct 
and entirely new type or race until the 
introduction by the writer, of that now 
well known and remarkable new and 
entirely distinct type known as the Ruf- 
fled Gladiolus, about 1907-08. This 
widely different type was founded on 
the best of all preceding strains with 
the addition or infusion of several new 
species having wavy or Ruffled petals, 
giving their offspring a very striking and 
distinct appearance. Several of the spe- 
cies having a Ruffled like petal also have 
a tendency to give a more or less la- 
ciniated petal to a small per cent of their 
descendants, in fact a few of the species 
have this characteristic, but only in a 
very slight or hardly noticeable degree. 
The writer, early in the development of 
the Ruffled type, noticed thi$ and began 
to develop the character into what he 
hoped would become as fine a strain of 
Gladioli as any, The Laciniated petaled 
type, and last year introduced the first 
variety of this type, Lacinatus, ever of- 
fered to the public. 


All these varied races of Gladioli to- 
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gether with their endless combinations 
of colors, tints, and markings, consti- 
tute perhaps the widest range of varie- 
ties of any kind of flower. They afford 
the collector and amateur uneuding op- 
portunity to satisfy his or her taste for 
new and beautiful varieties for garden 
ornamentation, home and other decora- 
tions. No doubt but that still other dif- 
ferent types or races will be produced 
and even yet not existing shades of great 
beauty will appear, and so on ad infini- 
tum, enough to satisfy the most exact- 
ing taste for newer things of beauty for 
their gardens from year to yeur. 


PEEHAPS my readers may wish to 
know more of the care, culture, etc. 
of the Gladiolus. It has often been said 
that the Gladiolus is the easiest of all 
flowers to grow and that it will succeed 
under most difficult conditions. It is 
true that few, if any other fine flowers 
can be grown under almost any kind of 
soil conditions and with very little care, 
and give as good results as the Gladi- 
olus. But, whoever will give a little ex- 
tra care and proper attention will be am- 
ply repaid if they will follow the simple 
requirements for greater success. First 
of all it is necessary to begin with good 
bulbs (corms) of good varieties. This 
does not mean only the higher priced 
ones, for many moderately priced kinds 
are among the best, owing to the fact 
of their having become plentiful. 

Any good garden soil is suitable. If 
of clayish or heavy composition it can 
be mellowed by the addition of sand, 
sandy loam, “muck,” etc. To economize 
in time and material it is otten suffi- 
cient to cover only the bulbs with the 
more mellow material. In preparing the 
soil it is only necessary to follow such 
methods as would give you a fine crop 
of garden vegetables. A good method 
is to prepare your soil by spading or 
plowing under a good covering of rich 
stable manure the previous season or 
late in the Fall before your plantings of 
the following Spring. Those who have 
not done this in time, can still obtain 
about the same result by giving their 
ground a good top dressing of manure 
during the Winter preceding the plant- 
ing. In fact a good garden soil will give 
a fine crop of flowers and perfect satis- 
faction without manure or fertilizer. 
‘Complete commercial fertilizers, 
shredded sheep manure, etc., can be 
added sparingly during the planting and 
growing season, in some cases, with ad- 
ditional benefits. 

Planting, in any section of our coun- 
try should begin as soon as early garden 
making will permit and be followed by 
successive plantings at intervals of say 
ten days until early July in our North- 
ern States. Planting may all be done 
at one time if desired. The later plant- 
ings will come into bloom in a shorter 
period after planting than the earlier 
season plantings, simply because of the 
warmer weather and soil as the summer 
heat comes on. 

Larger bulbs, if of equal quality, come 
into bloom a little sooner than the 
smaller young ones. Smaller young 
bulbs (corms) may not produce quite 
as large flower spikes nor cume into 
bloom quite as soon as larger ones but 
their individual flowers will generally 
be as large, and such bulbs if of high 
quality to begin with, will be more valu- 
able over a period of years and also give 
a much larger increase in new bulbs and 
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bulblets. This is especially important 
with the higher priced new things as a 
customer wants as much increase as pos- 
sible, as soon as possible. It is the 
smaller young bulbs that are preferre 
by the commercial grower. 

For location almost any space you 
may want to plant, if fairly sunny or 
not too shaded or near trees is suitable. 
Plant the bulbs so that when the soil is 
filled in over them they will be about 
four inches below the level of the 
ground. Deeper planting may hold the 
plants more upright, but even so, in 
stormy weather well grown plants will 
likely blow over unless supported by 
some sort of stakes, such as canes, stiff 
wire, etc., or tied to lateral wires fast- 
ened to stakes at the ends of the rows. 
Bulbs should be placed from four to six 
inches apart in the row with the rows 
from eighteen inches to two feet apart, 
but you would have good success by 
planting very much closer, as the Gladi- 
olus is a flower which will stand quite 
close crowding. This enables anyone 
confined to a very limited amount of 
space to get the most out of it. Space 
may also be conserved by planting bulbs 
among Roses, shrubbery and other sub- 
jects. Often one may plant other flow- 
ers such as tall Asters, Zinnias, Mari- 
golds, etc. among Gladioli. Very beau- 
tiful Gladiolus beds can be arranged in 
this manner. 


Frequent good cultivation is necessary 
for best results and should be deeper 
when plants are growing than when they 
begin to bloom. At blooming time con- 
tinue good and frequent cultivation but 
only to a depth of about two inches; 
this will help to conserve the moisture 
in the soil and avoid breaking off many 
small rootlets which by this time will be 
coming closer to the surface. During a 
drought your beds must not be allowed 
to dry out. Thorough waterings at in- 
tervals of several days, as may appear 
necessary, is more valuable than merely 
light sprinklings daily. 


ERSONALLY, for blooming pur- 

poses, I prefer to bloom the Gladi- 
olus in the house, cutting the spikes 
when the first two or three blooms have 
opened. Cut the spikes so as not to re- 
move any more of the foliage than is 
necessary, leaving about four good 
strong leaves to develop new bulbs for 
next year’s use. Each day change the 
water once or twice, remove the wilted 
blossoms and cut off carefully a small 
part of the stems and rinse the stems 
thoroughly. Gladiolus blooms may be 
used for many beautiful decorations in 
the home, office, store, and public 
places. Even single flowers and tips of 
spikes can be used to very good advan- 
tage, beautifully displayed in various 
forms such as rounds, ovals, fan forms, 
ste., in various receptacles or shallow 
dishes. In combination with Fern 
leaves, foliage, Florist’s Asparagus or 
the common Garden Asparagus, and 
with other flowers many beautiful floral 
arrangements can be designed. Very 
beautiful effects can be arranged with a 
combination of Gladioli and branches of 
Bridal Wreath. 

After the blooming season is over, 
shallow cultivation should be continued 
but less watering is needed especially 
as the time for harvesting the bulbs ap- 
proaches. The new bulbs will be ready 
to dig as soon as the foliage begins to 
turn a yellowish green, usually in four 
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to six weeks after blooming. Plants 
should never be allowed to become 
“dead ripe.” Bulbs that are dug as soon 
as well formed are as good as the best. 
This often is not long after flowering 
time. Where the greatest increase of 
cormlets is desired plants can be left 
to grow a longer season. 

When digging, cut off the tops at the 
bulbs. Tops may be left on the bulbs 
as it will cure the bulbs a little faster 
but it is not necessary as it has no other 
advantage and is often inconvenient. 
Bulbs should be well cured either in the 
sun and wind or in a warm room, cellar, 
etc., and stored in a good fruit or vege- 
table cellar, or other suitable locations. 
Keep at a moderate temperature, at 
about forty degrees as near as possible. 

Much has been written as to treating 
the Gladiolus which is not at all impor- 
tant for good success, but the reader 
will find the simplified instructions con- 
tained in this article to be amply suffi- 
cient to assure abundant returns. Try 
at least a small collection of the newer 
Gladioli in your garden the coming Sum- 
mer and add to these from year to year 
as you feel you can afford, and you, no 
doubt, will find no more pleasant occu- 
pation or hobby than the time you will 
spend among these beautiful flowers. 


Perhaps a few lines about growing 
Gladioli for profit will not be out of 
place in closing this article. It is a mis- 
take to follow the advice of inexperi- 
enced persons who occasionally tell won- 
derful tales of big fortunes to be made 
from growing the Gladiolus for cut flow- 
ers or bulbs, or other flowers for that 
matter. It is one thing to grow a small 
quantity during spare hours and making 


a handsome return on a small invest-- 


ment where your time is not counted, 
but quite a different thing to go into 
such a venture on a big scale, without 
experience and make the business prof- 
itable. No doubt but that any intelli- 
gent person living in a fairly prosperous 
community or on a well travelled public 
highway can make good returns on a 
moderate investment and also derive 
much pleasure in such a healthful occu- 
pation. But before venturing on an ex- 
tensive scale be sure you have sufficient 
experience to know just what you can 
do. This is the way all large and suc- 
cessful growers have started. No doubt 
there will be thousands of Gladioli 
grown in coming years where one is 
grown today, but in this as with any 
other line of business it is necessary to 
grow up with the business step by step 
and with due consideration. 





Gladiolus Color Nomenclature 


When I can name 
The colors of 
A forest fire Sunset, 


And catch 

The changing hues 

That grace 

A field of ripening grain; 


Or tell you 
What a canyon’s like, 
As evening shadows lengthen :— 


Then I’ll describe 
The spectrum-ranging Glads... 
But not tillthen. 

OscaR E. JENSEN 
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Poisonous Plants 


WAS much surprised to 

I the lovely Orchids known ts Lae 
Slipper were poisonous. Al] my lif ; 
have been familiar with the yellow 
riety; also with the larger-blossomar 
pinkish lavender, so beautifully vein, 

with purple, and never have knoaall 
heard of their being poisonous, ate 
sibly most people are immune to i 
poison as some are immune to th 
Poison Oak. ; 


There are many plants which are 
poisonous to some. The fine down op 
the Peach is poisonous to many. 
daughter is very susceptible to it, ] 
have seen her face swollen and in. 
flamed until one would think she had 
erysipelas. Her eyes were SWollen 
shut. While gathering Peaches in the 
heat, and perspiring freely, she had 
wiped her face with her handkerchief 
Wherever this downy substance had 
lodged on face or neck it was thus 
inflamed. 


The fuzzy down on young White 
Oak leaves is poisonous to some, and 
I have known persons to be invariably 
afflicted with sore eyes as long as this 
condition of the leaves prevailed, 
After the leaves had fully shed their 
downy covering they had no further 
trouble with their eyes. 


The foliage of the common garden 
bean irritates my hands and arms like 
nettles, but the irritation is not g9 
lasting. 


The beautiful Spurge, known as 
Snow on the Mountain, is very poison- 
ous, as are all the Spurges. I had 
handled it many times with no ill ef- 
fect until recently, when I gathered 
a quantity to put in bouquets, the 
milky juice getting on my hands, | 
wiped them on my handkerchief. A 
few hours after as I had used the 
handkerchief about my face, the side 
of my nose, my lips and one cheek 
began to burn and swell, and was 90 
red I feared erysipelas; but local 
remedies subdued it. It blistered, and 
was sore and painful. My doctor said 
it was evidently some outside infec- 
tion. Chancing to find an article in 
a magazine, telling of the poisonous 
character of the Spurge, I was sure 
that was how I had become poisoned. 
While it is a beautiful plant I would 
advise flower lovers to be careful 
about growing it, or allowing children 
to gather it. Washing the hands im- 
mediately with soap, and _ bathing 
them with an antiseptic solution will 
kill the poison, and prevent it being 
conveyed to more susceptible surfaces 
like the skin around the mouth and 
eyes. A. R. CORSON 





The article above on the Gladiolus, 
by A. E. Kunderd, will be recognized 
as by one of the greatest living 
authorities on this subject. The last 
paragraph about commercial growing 
was not a part of the original paper, 
read before the Wisconsin State Hor- 
ticultural Society. 
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The 1924 Peony Season 
ROBABLY few remember a season 


so peculiar as the Peony Season 
of 1924. Varieties which usually open 
about Decoration Day, or soon after, 
in central and northern New York, 
opened from the twentieth of June to 
later; and some of the mid-season 
varieties were not open until the thir- 
tieth of the month, carrying the 
Peony season well past the middle of 
July. In fact, the side buds of such 
late varieties as Charlemagne and 
Grandiflora (Richardson’s) were still 
plooming Sunday, July 27th; a date 
unheard of here since the modern 
Peony has been known. 

Another peculiar thing was the late 


tart in the Spring and the almost 
aaa rapidity of growth from the 


.ground to full height. It seemed for 


a few days that the Peonies would be 
on time in spite of their early tardi- 
ness. False hope. They remained at 
a standstill until weeks had passed, 
growing very little if at all; when 
suddenly the buds made a mad start 
as the shoots had done; and disbud- 
ding, impossible one day, seemed too 
long delayed the next. 


It was noticed, too, in some gardens 
that early varieties were not open un- 
til after some of those usually days 
later. In the past dozen years or 
more, such a thing has never hap- 
pened here before, although it has 
sometimes been observed that varie- 
ties which open at about the same 
time will vary in odd years, as Ma- 
dame Calot first by a day, while Edu- 
lis Superba is usually a couple of days 
the earlier. But this year late varie- 
ties were open in many cases before 
the early ones, and Madame Calot her- 
self, in many gardens would have been 
classed as a late variety, had this year 
been taken as a standard. 

The strangest thing of all was the 
fact that some old roots had not sent 
up a shoot as late as Mid-June, and 
were reckoned surely dead, when they 
came poking through as though a 
little the worse for having slept so 
long, and lacking somewhat in their 
proper number of stalks. These were 
plants growing in much shade and 
probably, with so little sunshine any- 
way, they never suspected that Spring 
had come until Summer was well on 
its way. 


However, all this strangeness in de- 
velopment made no difference with 
the flowers when they did arrive, and 


® they opened in all their usual wonder- 


ful magnificance. They were every 
bit as perfect as ever and had perhaps 
better substance and longer stems, as 
well as a trifle deeper color. The 
added color may have been due in 
part to the cloudy days. The hot sun 
had little chance to fade the flowers 





this year, as it shone very few whole 
days during the Peony season. 

How wonderful it would be if we 
could have Peonies each year all 
through the month of July! 


ENID IVEY 





Peonies Mrs. C. S. Minot 
and Sarah Carstensen 


‘THE comment on the Mrs. C. S. 

Minot Peony in September FLOWER 
GROWER reminds me of the man who 
said, “Gold dollars are worth only 90c 
because you can find microbes on them 
if you have a powerful magnifying 
glass.” Gold dollars are above par 
today nevertheless. 

The writer has raised Peonies for 
over thirty years and would rate this 
Peony at 100. It is of rugged growth 
and has strong upright stems which do 
not bend with the weight of its beau- 
tiful, absolutely perfect light pink and 
cream tinted bloom. Not overgrown 
nor overcolored, just a beautiful mod- 
est, dainty flower of firm and waxy 
texture. We had all the beauties of 
Lady A. Duff, Pres. Wilson, Gloriana, 
LeCygne, Solange, Pres. Taft, Mrs. 
Edward Harding, Jeannot and count- 
less others of high rating in sizes 
never before attained, but we took off 
our hats to the beauty and grace of 
the Mrs. C. S. Minot. 


The Peony Sarah Carstensen was 
originated by Terry, one of the pio- 
neer growers, at a time when Baron- 
ess Schroeder, quoted at $5.00 per root 
was an unheard of price; and Mr. 
Terry very modestly introduced 
Sarah Carstensen at a lower price. 

It is an unusual shade of pink, very 
sturdy in growth, good upright stems, 
and good form. I have no hesitancy 
in saying that if it were introduced 
today by modern growers at $25.00 
per root, there would not be enough 
plants to supply the demand. “We 
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seek too high for things close by” and 
often lose the beauty in many of the 
wonderful older varieties. 

Both varieties were exhibited in 
good form in the big class at the Des 
Moines show by Mr. Little, who re- 
ceived first prize in this class. There 
are whole rows in my garden of many 
of the world renowned high rated 
Peonies, but nothing will ever over- 
shadow Mrs. C. S. Minot or Sarah 
Carstensen. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CRAWFORD 





Experience with Peony Stem-rot 


THE July issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER I notice your request for 
information regarding any experience 
with Peonies having stem-rot. 

Two years ago I noticed two of my 
Peonies which had the stem-rot and as 
the Summer went on the trouble 
seemed to increase,—one stem after 
another wilting and falling over. 

Other Peonies close by, where the 
conditions in every way were identi- 
cal, were not affected; so that no ap- 
parent reason could be found for the 
trouble which affected the two in 
question. 

Early in September these two plants 
were lifted, and the roots were found 
to be in a very decayed condition, so 
much so that there was no trouble in 
breaking them up into a number of 
pieces with the hands. These pieces 
were decayed in places—looked worm 
eaten. The decayed part was black. 

As an experiment all the decayed 
parts were severely cut away, leav- 
ing the eye or eyes with whatever 
part of the root that might be left. 
The trimmed roots were then dipped 
into a 1 to 80 solution of formaldehyde 
and left for a few mirutes. 

After this the roots were planted 
in approximately the same location. 
Last year they produced a fair amount 
of healthy foliage and this year they 
are as healthy as one could ask for, °- 
and produced a goodly amount of 
bloom and have shown no sign of any 
disease. 


C. E. OLDACRE, (Ontario) 











Peony—Mme. Galot 
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Editorial Notes 


We want to acknowledge with many 
thanks the quantity of seeds of Eve- 
ning Primrose received from a 
“flower lover.” The very much ap- 
preciated gift will be shared with 
other members of the Garden Club. 


At last we are succeeding with Dah- 
lias; and oh such Dahlias! To begin 
with this has been a. regular Dahlia 
season ;—cool weather and a plenti- 
ful rainfall. In early Spring we were 
inspired by the article by Geo. Walker 
which was included in this department 
in the April issue to try our luck once 
more, sO a very modest order was 


sent to Mr. Walker for a few low © 


priced tubers. A letter came in an- 
swer asking that we experiment with 
something much better and offering 
for the purpose half a dozen selected 
choice varieties at less than half price. 
They were accepted with much doubt 
as to results. Directions were care- 
fully followed except that not so much 
water was used as nature had sup- 
plied so much. It appears that we 
have solved. the difficulty of Dahlia 
culture in our clayey soil, although 
a less favorable season may not bring 
as splendid results. No one has yet 
been found who ever saw such splen- 
did blossoms. Quite a tableful of 
what we would have considered a fine 
display, (if we had not seen finer, in 
our own garden), was on exhibition 
at the county fair. 

No disbudding has been done but 
blossoms seven inches across have 
been obtained and the tubers were 
not set in the most favorable loca- 
tions, owing to lack of room. We hope 
to winter these tubers successfully 
and add a few more varieties next 
Winter giving them the very best of 
care and thus proving whether or not 
“Dahlias cannot be raised in Utica.” 
September will be a month of delight 


if the other varieties now in bud do 
as well as the two that are already 
blooming. A neighbor said she had 
been trying to make out what those 
flowers were that looked like Peonies. 


The cool wet Summer has also been 
a most favorable one for Phlox. They 
are blooming profusely everywhere. 
Only a few varieties have been much 
troubled by the leaves turning brown. 


In a letter received recently from a 
reader of THE FLOWER GROWER the 
comment was made that THE FLOWER 
GROWER is the best garden magazine 
published. 





Useful Hints for October 


N ALL likelihood frost will have 

visited the gardens of this section 
before October begins,—perhaps not 
a severe “killing” frost that means an 
end to all things. Still with the whole 
flowering season two or three weeks 
behind we are hoping that the same 
causes that have produced the delay 
will continue on into October and so 
much longer as possible. 


This is the principal month for fall 
work and there is always a plentiful 
supply of it. If frost has already 
spoiled the annuals, put first efforts 
onto clearing away the dead plants, 
digging and fertilizing to get places 
in readiness for spring bulbs. Most 
gardeners try to set out some new 
ones each year. Then there is always 
some moving of perennials either be- 
cause clumps have become too large or 
because better grouping is desired. 
New seedlings should not be left until 
October to be transplanted to their 
permanent homes as such late plant- 
ing does not give them time to get 
well established and make growth 
enough to survive the hardships of 
Winter. Of course, if some kind 
friend should present you with some 
seedlings, set them out and trust to 
luck that they will come through the 
Winter safely. If possible protect 
them when cold nights come on by 
placing a box over them. A cold 
frame is the best place for belated 
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seedlings and it is ver : 

provise one that will serve the : te 
by placing an old window Sash oe 
box with bottom removed. Such se 
can be obtained from carpenters wh 
do repair work, and cost very little 
They are handy things to haye 2 


they make good seed bo i 
Spring. “ao 


Nature begins coverin 
things by the middle of 
and has the work about 
— ~ — is over b 
well to follow her lead too goon j 
garden.. Man usually overdue ~ 
protecting business and often smoth- 
ers his plants with mistaken care 

Foxgloves are a good example of 
this. They resent too heavy a blanket 
In fact they seem to prefer neglect 
In any case the crowns must not be 
covered as that would retain moisture 
in them and spell sure death. Of late 
years Foxgloves have presented quite 
a winter problem to local amateur 
gardeners. And at their best they 
are such beautiful flowers it is a bitter 
disappointment when Spring comes 
and all hopes of a wonderful display 
come to naught. 


g the wild 
this month 
finished be. 
ut it is not 


Quite a lot of staking should be 
done the latter part of the month be- 
fore the ground gets hard. Shrubs, 
especially new ones, need this protec. 
tion to keep them from being tramped 
on and broken when they are covered 
with snow. Spiraeas, Forsythias, 
Deutzias and bushes of like growth 
unless they are in well protected places 
should have their branches drawn to- 
gether and tied firmly to a stake, 
Even the weight of the snow is liable 
to break many branches unless they 
are tied up. 

If children play in the garden and 


tramp through the snow as what ac- 
tive child does not love to, they are 
apt to forget the hardy borders and 
unless the snow is very deep tramp 
down Iris and many other plants. 
Stakes put in now will show them 
where not to go. 

This is a pretty good time if hands 
are likely to become idle (What gar- 
deners’ ever do?) to collect up all un- 
used stakes and give them a coat of 
paint; then they will be all ready for 
use in the Spring. Besides while 
pleasant weather lasts the work can 
be done out of doors where the smell 
of the paint will not annoy. 


Asparagus foliage should be cut as 
soon as it begins to turn brown. The 
bed should have a final weeding, prob- 
ably a liberal coating of salt will help 
toward next year’s work, too. Salt 


helps to keep down the weeds and is. 


in itself something of a fertilizer. 
Asparagus is a native of salt marshes 
and naturally will be benefited by salt. 
A little later on give the bed a good 
covering of fertilizer. 


Toward the end of the month pot 
up bulbs for blooming in the house. 
After potting set them in the cellar 
in a cool dark place or in a cold frame 
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. After two or three weeks 
ag to get a good root growth 
pring one or two pots into the house 
and set them in a sunny window for 
early flowers. A few should be ready 
to welcome Thanksgiving Day. 


is is the month of autumn leaves, 
oes protector and fertilizer. Rake 
up and save every one. If they are 
used for covering, apply sparingly. 
Imitate Mother Nature by playing 
you are the wind and just scatter the 
leaves among your plants as though 
they had been blown there. Too many 
will mat down heavily, retain moisture 
and produce ruin. All leaves not used 
for covering should be piled on the 
compost heap to add to a supply of 
good soil for the future. In the 
Spring the others should also be raked 
off the beds and saved. How often 
these are carted out to the street to 
be taken away with ashes and rub- 
‘oh! 
bE the eggs and cocoons of harmful 
insects are saved with the leaves, 
would it not be advisable to spray 
them well with formaldehyde? A 
coating of quick lime would perhaps 
do as well. Possibly a heavy dressing 


of coarse salt might do. We have 
discovered that salt (not on a bird’s 
tail) but on a snail’s head, in fact 
all over him, makes quick work of the 
repulsive creature. What among gar- 
den pests is more disgusting than that 
great big brown and black spotted 
snail that has recently been found in 
the garden? One takes almost a fiend- 
ish pleasure in sprinkling them with 
salt and seeing them curl up, although 
it is a mighty repulsive and savage 
pleasure. 


All bulbs and tubers that must be 
stored in the cellar for the Winter, 
such as Dahlias, Gladioli, Cannas, Cal- 
adiums, Tuberoses, etc., should be dug, 
air-dried on a sunny day, but pro- 
tected from frost and stored away. 
They should be kept cool and dry. Tu- 
bers are best packed in sand, stem 
down, but not allowed to become too 
dry and all shriveled up. A method 
now being tried and by some reported 
as successful is coating the tubers 
with paraffin, care being taken to have 
the paraffin warm enough to stick but 
not warm enough to burn and injure 
the tubers. This method sounds good 
but a bit risky. 





Gladioli for the Beginner 


BY MRS. E. W. RUBEN 


VER since I have had a garden I 

have grown a few dozen Gladioli, 

but they were the small, old-fash- 
ioned kinds seen in so many beginner’s 
gardens, a few multiplying, a few dy- 
ing annually and the spikes getting 
smaller and more stunted looking each 
year. 


’ Then, four years ago at the New 
York State Fair I saw the really won- 
derful fine Gladioli of varieties the ex- 
istence of which I learned for the first 
time. Right then and there I resolved 
to order bulbs and in the future raise 
only worth-while Gladioli which take 
no more room than my old poor ones. 
But, alas, when looking up the differ- 
ent kinds that I had taken the names 
of, I found to my dismay that they 
were all far too expensive for my 
rather slim pocketbook. Not wanting 
to give up entirely, I thought after 
seeing the dealers’ price lists of single 
bulbs, that surely they must expect to 
sell one of a variety. So instead of 
ordering a dozen of each kind I hum- 
bly sent for one of thirty-two differ- 
ent ones. 

When planting time came I had the 
fever for sure and was so anxious 
about my thirty-two bulbs that I 
planted them in the vegetable garden 
in a long row in order that I might 
better keep track of each blossom as it 
appeared and see that it was just as 
I had ordered. I had them all num- 
bered and a little chart made. 

Now we all know that the vegetable 
garden gets more cultivating and most 


of the fertilizer as a rule, and without 
my knowing the reason at first, my 
bulbs grew and bloomed wonderfully, 
and at digging time had multiplied to 
such an extent that I was astonished. 
All but one had at least two fully de- 
veloped corms on top of the old one; 
some had four or five good ones; and 
one had seven. That set me to think- 
ing. If reasonable care and good fer- 
tilizing will do that, what will good 
care and a lot of fertilizing do? 

That Fall after digging up the bulbs 
I prepared my bed for the next year. 
I am fortunate in having any quantity 
of hen manure which I carefully save 
from year to year and when it is thor- 
oughly pulverized I dig it into my 
vegetable garden. This fertilizer I 
had spaded into my Gladiolus bed and 
then ordered another lot of bulbs of 
various kinds. The next Spring I 
planted them about six inches deep. 
This meant that it was necessary to 
dig the bed a good deal deeper than 
for most other things for the bulbs 
being set six inches deep needed room 
below that to make root growth. 

Again I was rewarded for all my 
trouble. My bulbs multiplied enor- 
mously and the spikes of bloom seemed 
larger than those I had seen originally. 
So much for growing Gladioli in the 
vegetable garden, for cut flowers and 
multiplication of bulbs. 

But did you know that you could 
have the most dainty and the most 
gorgeous color schemes in your gar- 
den by planting Gladioli in the right 
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place and by choosing the right varie- 
ties? I have a bird bath on an old 
tree stump with little Tom Thumb 
Nasturtiums growing all around. Just 
peeping through are the dainty Primu- 
linus Hybrids in all the yellow and 
orange shades imaginable, matching 
the little Nasturtiums to perfection. 
The whole is a picture; dainty, yet 
bright enough to suit any fancy. 

Then I put the pale, pinkish cream 
Loveliness among some newly set 
Peonies, the dark foliage of the Peony 
being just what Loveliness needs to 
show how really lovely she can be if 
planted in the right place. Here is 
one more combination that makes me 
think of gypsies every time I look at 
it. In front of our barn I have a 
raised bed about ten feet long of Rud- 
beckia Newmani set close as a hedge. 
On the lower ground in front I 
planted twenty-five bulbs of Crimson 
Glow, a Gladiolus as crimson and glow- 
ing as one ever saw, the spikes of 
bloom just about resting against the 
Rudbeckia foliage which is topped by 
innumerable bright yellow daisy-like 
flowers with dark brown centers. Both 
Rudbeckia and Gladioli last so long in 
bloom that from the beginning of the 
blooming season nearly to snowfall I 
have no excuse for feeling gloomy 
when I look at the gayness of that 
flower bed. 

For the benefit of those just begin- 
ning to grow Gladioli and who perhaps 
are at a loss just what varieties to 
choose I want to name twelve differ- 
ent kinds, every one, in my estimation, 
perfect and covering a long period of 
bloom, from early August until cut 
down by frost. 


1. Purple Glory, which is not pur- 
ple at all but a rich maroon red, beau- 
tifully ruffled. 


2. Crimson Glow, a close second 
and surely a “crimson glow.” 


3. Red Emperor, another fine red 
one. 


4. Prince of Wales, a good coral 
pink. 

5. Alice Tiplady, a 
orange Primulinus. 

6. Mary Pickford, an early, large, 
ivory-white. 

7. Blue Jay, for all the world like 
a purple Pansy. 

8. Albania, pure white and very 
tall. 


9and10. Butterfly and Schwaben, 
both a good deep yellow. 

11.- Marshal Foch, 
tall and massive. 


12. Evelyn Kirtland, rose-pink. 


These twelve, I think, are perfect, 
and yet I would like to name fifty 
more and call them perfect also. But 
to start with too many varieties will 
not do because you would not be able 
to know all of the names as they 
bloom. Half the pleasure is in being 
able to call each one by name at sight. 
To learn how to do this I advise mak- 
ing a chart and carefully comparing 
notes each day. Thus you will get the 


beautiful 


salmon-pink, 
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full enjoyment from your bulbs as each 
morning you go out to see which have 
opened during the night, and are able 
to classify each spike. ' 
All of this, of course, applies onl 
to the beginner, such as I am. Once 
you have started growing named va- 
rieties, that is varieties of which you 
have the name, as practically all are 
named, with so many to choose from, 
there will be no end to your pleasure. 





Exterminate the Tussock Moth 


S THE Tussock Moth has in- 

creased in such numbers in this lo- 
cality as to threaten great danger to 
our trees it may be well to bring it to 
the attention of our readers for it is 
hardly likely that the menace is con- 
fined to Utica alone. According to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
the Tussock Moth is a native of North 
America and ranges from the Atlantic 
Coast west nearly to the Rockies. So 
far as known it has not reached the 
western coast. 

It feeds on all trees but the coni- 
fers and seems to be especially fond 
of Poplars, soft Maples, Elms, Alders, 
Birches and Willows. Still it does not 
confine its diet to these trees as it has 
been found on all of the fruit trees 
and on practically all deciduous trees. 

The caterpillar of this moth is fa- 
miliar to us all but probably many do 
not recognize it as one of the worst 
enemies of the trees we love so much. 
It is light colored, has long hairs 
rather scattering, not at all like “the 
wooly bear” and other hairy caterpil- 
lars. Then it has two long upright 
horns and a similar one that is lo- 
cated at the rear of the body; whether 
it may be styled a tail or not we can- 
not say. On the back are odd little 
projections looking as though they 
had just been stuck on for ornaments. 

Some half dozen years ago this de- 
structive insect became very numerous 
in Utica and the Garden Club and 
New Century Club united in a crusade 
against it. For the sake of publicity 
a demonstration of extermination was 
staged in a downtown park. A party 
of men and women armed with long 
sticks gathered in the park and pro- 
ceeded to dislodge and kill all cater- 
pillars found on the park trees. It 
wasn’t long before a goodly number 
of “young America” was added to the 
party and worked with a will. Many 
grownups also stopped to learn what 
it was all about. Some of these went 
home and looked over their own trees. 
Finally a reporter came wandering by 
and wrote up a good long “story” 
which carried a warning to all think- 
ing citizens to get busy if our beauti- 
ful trees were to be saved. 

In addition to this the two clubs 
each donated a sum of money which 
was increased by a few gifts sent in 
and used to pay children for “cater- 
pillars by the quart.” One member 
living near downtown offered to have 


them delivered at her house. As long 
as the money lasted she was kept busy, 
a true martyr to the cause, her task 
being far from an agreeable one as 
the caterpillars arrived alive and had 
to be cremated. Perhaps weather con- 
ditions during the Winter and Spring 
may have been unfavorable for eggs 
and young caterpillars and thus aided 
the work. Our memory fails us on the 
subject but certain it is that nothing 
further was heard of the Tussock 
Moth until this Summer when a warn- 
ing from the superintendent of the 
parks appeared in the newspapers. 

A much better method of extermina- 
tion, (although every’ caterpillar 
should be speedily brought to a quick 
and timely end), is to collect the egg 
masses which are very easily identi- 
fied—being white patches on the co- 
coon from which the female has just 
emerged. Children can help all during 
the fall months in removing these egg 
masses which must be burned to make 
sure all eggs are destroyed. Grown 
persons can more easily destroy the 
eggs by means of creosote oil and tur- 
pentine. A sponge should be tied 
firmly to the end of a pole. Dip this 
into the creosote preparation and ap- 
ply to the eggs. This is a very rapid 
method as a person can treat a great 
many trees in a day. The creosote 
will discolor the white masses so that 
it is easy to tell which ones have been 
treated. 

Two, and, in warmer climates, three 
broods are reared in a season, conse- 
quently all trees should be sprayed 
with arsenical poison in the Spring at 
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The Tulip Tree 


A lumber dealer, who is a reader of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, called our at. 
tention to the picture of the Ty 
tree in the July issue and the stake 
ment that it was supposed to be the 
only one in New York State. He said 
that it is the Yellow Poplar, Lirioden. 
dron Tulipifera, from which the white. 
wood lumber is obtained. 

Julia Ellen Rogers in “The Tyee 
Book” gives a very interesting descrip. 
tion of this tree. She gives under 
Distribution, “Vermont to Florida: 
west to Illinois, Arkansas, Mississippi 
and Alabama; medium size and great. 
est abundance in the lower Ohio Val. 
ley and on mountain slopes of North 
Carolina and Tennessee.” 

She also says “A grove of yo 
Tulip trees is most beautiful, I do be 
lieve, in the dead of Winter.” 


There are several Tulip Trees ip 
Utica, mostly on lawns where they 
have been set out as choice trees. One 
having once seen a Tulip Tree and 
noted its “chopped off” leaves will not 
be likely to forget it, as the shape of 
the leaf is so unique. 





The Wild Foxglove 


BY RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


FLOWER GROWER speaks of it be- 

ing hard to cultivate. Trans- 
planting the wild is disappointing, 
but more success is found by plant- 
ing seeds. I find large patches of it 
in the open woods, on a hill of sandy, 
gravelly soil. To thrive, plants re- 
quire their preferred habitat; and a 
peculiarity of the wild Foxglove is 
that its roots feed on White Oak or 
Witch-hazel, consequently hard to 
transplant. 

I consider it the most beautiful wild 
flower blooming in August in our lo- 
cality. I filled a tall brown fibre bas- 
ket (elevated on four spreading legs) 
with it, and almost everyone who ad- 
mired them took them for hot-house 
flowers. The pale lemon-yellow flow- 
ers are one and one-half inches long 
and would be much more beautiful if 
they weren’t so sensitive to being 
handled, as both flowers and leaves 
turn black from slight crushing. This 
also happens to Indian Pipes (another 
parasite) when picked. But when 
once in water new buds open daily and 
look waxen, only turning black when 


‘TF Foxglove article in the July 


out of bloom. If bouquet is on the 
porch dozens of bees find it at once, 

Concerning it, in ““Nature’s Garden” 
by Blanchan, is the following: 

“In the vegetable kingdom, as in the 
spiritual, all degrees of back-sliding sin 
ners may be found, each branded with 
a mark of infamy according to its de 
serts. We have seen how the Dodder 
Vine lost both leaf and roots after it 
consented to live wholly by theft of its 
hard-working host’s juices through suck- 
ers that penetrate to the vitals; how the 
Indian Pipe’s blanched face tells the 
story of guilt perpetrated under .cover 
of darkness in the soil below; how the 
Broom-rape and Beech-drops lost their 
honest green color; and, finally, the Fox- 
gloves show us plants with their faces 
so newly turned toward the path of 
perdition, their larceny so petty, that 
only the expert in criminal botany cases 
condemns them. Like its cousins the 
Gerardias, the downy False Foxglove 1s 
only: a partial parasite, attaching its 
roots by disks or suckers to the roots 
of White Oak or Witch-hazel; not only 
that, but, quite as frequently, groping 
blindly in the dark, it fastens suckers on 
its own roots, actually thieving from it 
self!” 

The term False Foxglove, is by n0 
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but spn iants from the true culti- 
aid Foxgloves, which yield digitalis 
ha the doctors. Of the Fern-leaved 
qoagiove Prof. Robertson says the 
bee (Bombus Am.) is the most abun- 
This bee always — 
nward on entering e 

“nel aCvhen it enters, or backs out, 
the basil joints of its legs strike the 
tips of the anther cells, when the pol- 
len falls out. I had often wondered 
why this bee turned upside down to 
enter the flowers. I discovered that 
the form of the flower requires 
it. The modification which requires 
the bees to reverse 1s associated with 
the peculiar mode of pollen discharge. 
Smaller bumblebees and some other 
bees which never, or rarely, try to 
suck hang under the anthers and 
work out the pollen by striking the 
trigger-like awns. They reverse of 
their own accord, since they are so 
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Miss Bauer, the author, with an armful of 
Downy False Foxglove picked August 1923. She 
is also the writer of the music article in our 
Bird Department this month 


small they are not compelled to do so 
on account of the form of the flower. 
The tube is large so that most bumble- 
bee workers could easily reach the 
nectar if the tube were not curved in 
the opposite direction from that -of 
most flowers, and if the anthers did 
not obstruct the entrance. 





° We have made excuses from time to 
dme about not being able to find a 
Place for all of the excellent material 
Which we have on hand awaiting pub- 
lication, and the same must be said 
again now. Not in the history of 
THE FLOWER GROWER has there been 
so much valuable unused floral ma- 
terial of various kinds on hand as 
there is at the present time. 


. plished marvelous 











The Evolution of the Dahlia 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 


HE Dahlia, which belongs to the 
natural order of Compositae, is 


a native of Mexico. It was 
brought to Madrid in 1789 by some 
of the Spanish naturalists and ex- 
plorers. Over a quarter of a century 
later it was introduced into English 
gardens, where it made a favorable 
impression, which was _ intensified 
when it was observed how rapidly 
these flowers improved under cultiva- 
tion. 

The plant was named in honor of 
the Swedish botanist, Dahl who had 
been a pupil of Linnaeus, the “father 
of Botany,” but as another class of 
plants had already been named after 
him, an attempt to change the name 
was made, but without success. How- 
ever, in some places in Europe the 
proposed name Georgina is still oc- 
casionally used. 


It is indeed a far cry from the 
small, single-flowered plant found 
growing wild on the Mexican moun- 
tain sides, to the elegant modern 
Dahlia. Even the very double ball- 
like varieties that graced the gardens 
of yesteryear are eclipsed by the mar- 
velous modern originations, some of 
which, to the casual observer, look 
more like the flowers of the Cosmos, 
Peony or Chrysanthemum. The di- 
versity in form, size and coloring of 
the newer Dahlias is so remarkable 
that it is not surprising that those not 
familiar with the history of the evolu- 
tion of this flower do not readily 
recognize some of the new types as 
varieties of the old Dahlias. 


While in its wild state, the Dahlia 
was mostly single in flower, after 
some years of cultivation other vari- 
eties were observed. Florists, taking 
advantage of this tendency of the 
Dahlia to “sport,” have, with skillful 
crossing, produced many distinctive 
and wonderfully attractive hybrids so 
that instead of the two varieties D. 
coccinea and D. variabilis, there are 
now listed some thousands of com- 
mercial varieties. 


Ts hybridization of the Dahlia, 
with its natural inclination to vary, 
is a rather simple process, but it re- 
quires exactitude and patience. So 
fascinating is the gentle art that 
among the numerous professional and 
amateur Dahlia enthusiasts are to be 
found the names of many notable peo- 
ple. The late Supreme Court Justice, 
Josiah T. Marean, who for many 
years was an ardent devotee, accom- 
improvements in 


the form and colors of the flowers, and 
among his many fine creations there 
are Dahlias of such merit that his 
name always must be associated with 


the glorifying of a humble though 
pretty wild flower of Mexico, which 
when transferred to European gar- 
dens, under cultivation and propaga- 
tion gave broad hints of its latent 
possibilities. This characteristic sus- 
ceptibility to change was so apparent 
that even the sentimental floral dic- 
tionary of the past took recognition 
by making the word instability a 
synonym of “Dahlia.” 

The diversity in form and range of 
coloring to be found among the dif- 
ferent classes of the newer varieties 
of the Collarette, Cactus, Peony-flow- 
ered, and other modern types, would 
be a revelation to the florists of a half 
century ago, to whom some of the es- 
sentials of a fine Dahlia were a spher- 
ical shape and a perfect regularity in 
the form of the florets. 


Though there has been such a rad- 
ical change in the arrangement, color- 
ing and size of the petals, etc., of this 
flower in the hands of scientific hy- 
bridizers, the possibilities for trans- 
formation seems still without limit. 
This remarkable mutability, stimu- 
lated by the skill of horticulturists, 
has resulted in the production of some 
wonderful flowers that have proved a 
great force in advancing the Dahlia 
in popular favor, so that now fine 
specimens of various types may be 
found in almost any American gar- 
den, where they are especially useful 
in adding to the beauty of the au- 
tumnal display. 


The odd Cactus types, decided novel- 
ties when first introduced, drew 
marked attention to, and excited fa- 
vorable comment on the beauty and 
coloring, and the good impression 
thus created has helped to raise the 
Dahlia to the high place it now holds 
in the estimation of those who have a 
keen appreciation of the excellence 
and desirability of the flowers. 


Compared with the nondescript 
flowers of the wilding, the tubers of 
which were used as an article of food 
in their native habitat, the superb 
blooms of today are great achieve- 
ments in the art of development and 
improvement of varieties of flowers. 
Could some plant wizard create a Dah- 
lia whose tubers would prove hardy, 
and flowers decidedly fragrant, the 
triumph would be complete. Perhaps 
with the recent unprecedented gain in 
knowledge in various fields of human 
endeavor, something in this line may 
be accomplished, for 

“There is no mountain height 

That toil unceasing may not climb. 

There is no path of right 

Too hard for truth and time. 

There is no strong desire 

That may not yet be satisfied.” 
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General Gladiolus Questions 
—Digging, Etc. 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have some Prince of Wales and also some 
Byron L. Smith that are starting to turn brown 
and yellow now, and would like to ask if you 
think it best to dig them now or let them go 
for a time. These started to bloom about a 
month ago and are all through blooming now, 
but I wonder if the bulbs have developed fully. 
Prince of Wales did the same thing last year, 
but I did not dig them until later and found 
that a good many of the bulbs were of no value. 
Prince of Wales seems subject to this. What do 
you think causes it? 

Do you think that bulblets planted the latter 
part of April and the first part of May should be 
dug now? They are doing fine, look nice, and 
I suppose they will grow a lot more from this 
time on. But I have quite a few to dig and 
have only my spare time to dig them and for 
that reason do not want to wait until too late. 
Yet I do not wish to dig them too early. 

The season with me was much later than pre- 
vious years. Usually my Glads are nearly through 
blooming by this time, but now I still have a 
lot of blooms, especially from young stock. I 
keep them cut as soon as they start to open. 

Any explanations and suggestions you care 
to offer will be gratefully received. F. R. 

Answer:—I have grown Prince of 
Wales for several years and have never 
known it to die down as _ suggested. 
Byron L. Smith, however, seems to b 
quite prone to this habit; and there is 
doubtless much in varieties; some vari- 
eties being much more susceptible to 
this trouble than others. 

It is a fact that just as soon as the top 
growth dies or turns brown bulb develop- 
ment stops, and if the dying down of 
foliage occurs soon after blooming it 
may be easily seen that the bulb result- 
ing will be small and immature as com- 
pared with what it should be. 

This trouble is doubtless much more 
prevalent in some soils than others and 
may be due to bacterial infection. The 
remedy, generally speaking, is to rotate 
the crop, growing Glads on a given 
piece of ground only once in three 
years. ; 

Bulblets planted the last of April and 
the first of May may properly be dug 
the first of September, as a matter of 
good practice. While it is true that the 
bulblets will go on developing as long 
as the foliage remains green and in 
healthy condition, yet there are other 
considerations. To begin with, bulblets 
are much easier to dig while the foli- 
age is still green and strong, as the foli- 
age may be used for lifting the bulblets. 
It is certainly a difficult job to dig bulb- 
let grown stock after the tops have com- 
pletely died down, and almost impracti- 
cable on a commercial scale, except on 
comparatively high priced varieties. By 
all means get at it and dig your early 
planted bulblet stcck beginning Septem- 
ber Ist. It is even practicable to begin 
toward the last of August, if the season 
has been a good growing one and bulb- 
lets are planted in April. 

Your plan of cutting bloom spikes as 
soon as they start to open is a good 
one, but experienced growers have 
found that it is not necessary, unless 
with varieties which are inclined to set 
seed; in which case it may be readily 
understood that the seed pod will absorb 
strength from the plants and be detri- 
mental to strong bulb growth. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Siberian Iris 


To THE EpitTor :— 

How tall do Siberian Irises grow? Also do 
they become fully established the first season? 

H., (Wash. ) 

Answer :—Siberian Irises are of two 
types, the so-called I. orientalis and I. 
sibirica proper. The first is typically 
large flowered and grows to a height of 
about two feet, the second with much 
more grassy slender leaves and many 
small flowers grows under good conditions 
to four feet. These two hybridize freely 
so that we have varieties like Emperor 
large flowered and at least three feet 
in height. All the Siberian Irises self- 
fertilize freely, the seedlings blooming 
the second or third year, but when trans- 
planted they usually take two or three 
years to become established. Spring is 
the best season for planting or perhaps 
just as the fall rains begin. Never 
plant before a dry spell or so late that 
the roots will be heaved out by frost. 
These Irises like moisture but thrive in 
any good garden soil. 


R. S. STURTEVANT 





To Eradicate Dandelions 


To Tue EpItTor :— 

Will you please advise how you destroy Dande- 
lions in the lawn without hurting the grass? 
I will appreciate any help you can give me in 
this matter. A.A. 

Answer:—If a lawn is kept closely 
and carefully mowed during the Dande- 
lion blooming period, so that no seed can 
form, this pest will soon disappear as 
it is mostly dependent on reseeding. 

If readers have tried other remedies 
with success, won’t they please advise 
for the benefit of “A. A. B.’’? 





Winter Protection for Caladiums 
To THE EDITOR :— 


What kind of winter protection do Caladiums 
require? E. M. H., (Wash.) 


Answer:—Caladiums are a_ tropical 
plant and the bulb or tuber must be 
dug and stored under frost-proof pro- 
tection for the Winter. Will those who 
have had experience tell us some of the 


details? (THE EpiToR) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


RHODODENDRONS FOR 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


A reader in Southern California wants 
to know about growing what he calls 
the Azalea Rhododendron, either in pink 
or white. Can any of my southern Cali- 
fornia readers help him?—(EprITor) 





NIGHT BLOOMING NYMPHAEAS 
What time in the evening do the Night 
Blooming Nymphaeas begin to open? 
And are they a strictly night bloomer, 
or do they stay open during the early 
morning? E. M. H., (Wash.) 





Calei N 
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IRON PIPE FOR ROSE SUPPORT. 


MOVING DOROTHY p 
I had set a piece of ; : 

Christine Wright Rose, when P2®.% 8 
that it was too hot in Summer ar Par 
support, and that the plant would rll 
to it in Winter. Is there any freene 
ger? such dan. 
When is the best time to 


ERKINS ROSE 


Dorothy Perkins Rose that igs three yeqs @ a 


old? I find that I must give ; 

room? , “a ‘on 
DAMAGE TO ROSE sHooTs 

I am in quest of the mysterj 

which destroys the oan ‘and ae * 

shoots of the Hybrid Perpetua} Ro 

by girdling them with two black ro 

about four inches from the tip, cane! 

the tip to wither and die. | am looki 

for information for a remedy which will 

prevent the attacks of this creature, 


Mrs. W. J. M. 





SOWING ANNUALS IN THE FALL 

Will someone kindly tell me what an 
nual seeds may be sown in the Fal] that 
will withstand the Winter? Of course 
I know that Sweet Peas will do well un’ 
der such conditions, but would like to 
know what other seeds may be handled 
in the same way. 

I had a row of Balsam last season ang 
this season there are many Balsam plants 
along down the side hill, evidently where 
the wind had blown the seed and it 
bloomed some three weeks before the gee 
sown in the Spring. 

I also find a few plants of Petunia, 
Annual Phlox, and Corn Flower, from 
blown seed. 

All this suggested to me that perhaps 
there are quite a few annuals that could 
be sown to advantage in the Fall, 

C. P. F, 





ANSWERS 





TO PREVENT LILACS WILTING 


My way of preventing Lilac flowers 
or the flowers of other woody shrubs 
from wilting. when used as cut flowers, 
is to strip off a little of the outer bark 
where they are broken or cut off. 


ALICE B. AUSTEN 


USE FOR YUCCA LEAVES 
Yucca Filamentosa called locally, Hog- 
string plant, furnishes good material for 
tying up plants. Strip the leaves in nar- 
row pieces, as they are very strong and 
flexible. A. R. C., (Va.) 


ROSE—MAGNOLIA 

The Rose that “J. B.” describes grew 
many years ago in my grandfather's 
garden,—down behind the bee hives. It 
always had a few Roses on it, and by us 
children it was regarded as a daring 
feat to pick a Rose before the bees got 
us. This was southern Delaware about 
fifteen years ago. I went to the ‘d place 
and took some cuttings. They grew 


readily and made canes six to ten =) * 


long but only bloomed once a yea™ h 
(Southeastern Pennsylvania). This Rose 
is the same as Keystone which oly 
blooms once in this climate. 

We called this Rose Magnolia, as both 
flower and fragrance are similar to ti 
swamp Magnolia that grows so plentt 
fully wild in Delaware. 

I. W. Murray 
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Calcium, N.Y. 
October, 1924 


Iris Cristata 
(Continued from page 386) 


‘+n germination of home saved 
° re earn who grows this Iris 
con collect seeds from wild parts 
ales be good enough to send me a 
- especially if he can also give me 
directions as to how to germinate 
them, I shall be very grateful. 


ite form of this Iris has been 
LS Sation in this country for some 
ears, but as far as I know we have 
one of the intermediate forms be- 
tween white and a fairly deep blue. 
A yellow variety sounds improbable, 
put it would be very interesting if it 
did exist. Dykes, (England) 
————————EEeEeEeEeEeEeEeE=EeEeeeee 


IOLUS SPECIAL 

Bg bulb each (will bloom) ~~ va- 

‘eties $2.00 ; whole list $3.50 prepaid. Richard Diener, 
Giant Nymrh, Am. Beauty, Purple Glory, Rose Glory, 
Golden Measure, Masterpiece, Adeline Kent, Avalon, 
Pink Wonder, OldGlory, D. J. Whitney, Circe, Ro- 
ance, Thistle, Ruff, America, Twilight, Butterboy, 
Glendale Elora, Golden Glory, White tags A. B. 
Kunderd, Marshal Foch. 700 varieties; s want 


Uist er MILLER, - STRATFORD, Conn. 








| United Bulb Co. 


Gladiolus Specialists 
MT. CLEMENS - - MICH. 











; 
A. H. AUSTIN CO. 








CHOICE GLADIOLI 


We have the largest acreage 
we have ever planted 





419 





GLADIOLI 


( ‘ 
| , 
Some of the Best New Ones for 1924-25 
: : 
; . 


Price list ready in October 


CC. M. Grossman, 
PETOSKEY, o 
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A. B. deGROAT 
BATH, N.Y. 


Rare French and American Gladioli 
Catalogues on request 


The man that pieced Madam Mounet Sully on 
the American market 
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PEONY BARGAINS 


Choice named varieties from 
which tags have been lost. 


Necessity compels moving a 
block of six year old plants, 
and rather than do this, we 
will sell, without choice as to 
name or color, strong divi- 
sions as follows: 


4 roots $1.00 
10 roots 2.00 
27 roots 5.00 


These are especially desirable, 
either for mass planting or 
quantity of bloom, where 
names are unimportant. 


CREEKSIDE GARDENS 
ALGONAC, - - MICH. 
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W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 
504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


THE BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY 
Chino, California 


Write for price list 

















La 


SEPTEMBER 10 


Our Bulblet grown stock has been blooming 
for a month. Bennett, Ford, Sheila, Gold, Elt, 
Lind, Foch, Nymph, Sulfur Frills. Oh, Boy ! 
Watch our November announcement. 

GEORGE H. RAY 
Amherst, Virginia 


t 


FLORAL GARDENS 
Gladioli and Dahlias 


Few Regal Lilies 45 cents each | 


E. M. SANFORD 
Madison, - - NEW JERSEY 














CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 


Glen Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 
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Robert Wayman 


IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


RARE IRISES 


Bayside - Long Island 
New York 
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Cc THA YER= 


Grower of over one hundred varieties 


LE T 
(Chosen from ail) 
New, Rare and Standard 
GLADIOLI 
Orders booked now for fall delivery at reduced prices. 
New catalog in November. Write for quotations on 


just what you want. 
321 Wallace Ave. - New Castle, Pa. 





Gladiolus Growers 
We want your name on our mailing list. 
Our new catalogs will inter< st you. 
Print your name and address plainly on postal 
card and mail today, stating wholesale atm 


M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT 
STURGIs, ~ - MICH. 
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GEORGE J.JOERG, Inc. 


Gladiolus Grower 
New Hyde Park L. I., N. Y. 














PUGET SOUND PEONIES 


Four very attractive “Introductory Offers” 
of small groupe of a4 Peonies, includ- 
ing ay ill, E. B. Browning, Lady Alex- 
andra Duff, Therese, Philippe Rivoire, Jean- 
not and Martha Bullock. Free List. 


IVAN W. GOODNER 
R.F.D.10, Box214, Seattle. Wash. 


























Oregon Gladiolus Bulbs 


Absolutely guaranteed true to name 
Price list ready Dec. 1st. 
Highway Giant Pansies 
Do you want the best? And ‘are you willing to pay 
the price? Money cheerfully returned to anyone not 
satisfied. Trade pkts. (about 1000 seeds) $1.00. % pkts. 


(about 400 seeds) 50c 
Highway Gardens, Corbett, Oregon 
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TRUE-TO-NAME 
GLADIOLI »»4 DAHLIAS 


P. VOS & SON 
Grand Rapids - Michigan 
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You can successfully and easily raise 





Improved 
Peonies 





The book “Tips and Pointers for Begin- 
ners with Peonies” makes your success 
certain and easy — send 25c to 


Henry S.Cooper,Kenosha, Wis. 
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J.-A. KEMP 


, 
GLADIOLUS SPECIALIST 
Originator of Pink Wonder, White Wonder, | 

4 
4 


Albania, Early Snowfiake, Princeley, Ruf- 
folace, Etc. 


Plant PHLOX Now 


OUR FALL PRICE LIST covering these and 
other desirable hardy plants is now 
ready. Orders amounting to $1.00 may in- 
clude copy of “‘BRUNT’S GARDEN GUIDE.” 
ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box M., West Point, Pa. 
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THE FLOwER GRowER 
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SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 


Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhere. 
Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 


IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, - PAINESVILLE, Ohio 
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Wild Flowers from the Ozarks 


‘TIME NOW to plant Bloodroot, Uvularia 
Dutchman’s Breeches, Solomon Seal an 
wild Irises for Spring bloom. List Free. 


RALPH W. SHREVE 
FARMINGTON, ARKANSAS 





PEONIES & IRIS 


Lowest Prices --Largest Roots 
SEND FOR LIST 


HOFFMAN PEONY GARDENS 
Hudson 


— 
WALLACE’S IRISES 


Send for our brochure, “ Iri i 
dens,”” which contains PRB By. r 
famous Foster, Bliss, Hort and Yeld Ann 
R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd. 
Tunbridge Wells, England 




















From THE IRIS GARDENS at 
Greenlands 


Roots carefully selected from the finest va- 
rieties to beautify your Garden. 


List on application. 


ROSALIE M. DAVIS 
P.0.Box127, - - Ashland, Va. 








George & Anna Hunsberger 


Growers of the World’s Finest Gladioli 
, Saginaw, R. 1, Mich. 














A large Flower Garden for $5 
Half Assortment for $2.50 


20 Chinese Delphiniums 

20 Columbine, Assorted 

8 Pentstemon, Lavender Flower ---- 

5 Hemerocallis Lily t 

10 Iris, all different colors : 

Price List Free. No order less $2.00 accepted. 
SWEDBERG BROS. NURSERIES 

Battle Lake, Minn., Otter Tail Co. 











Special Collection 


of five of the later less expensive introduc- 
tions: Bianca, Cora, Mme. d’ Sevigne, Romeo, 
Tamar $2.50 postpaid. 


THE DEAN IRIS GARDENS 
Moneta, - = California 

















Grower of Choice Gladiolus 
AND OTHER BULBS 


Flower Lovers, Get your name on our 
mailing list. 
PACIFIC GROVE NURSERY 
M. E. WHITE, Proprietor 
Pacific Grove, i 














GEORGE HALL 


GROWER OF 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


‘Yee Cut Flowers in Season 
ADELPHIA ~ - NEW JERSEY 








MORE PERFECT PEONIES-BY CUMM 


Eight fine named Peonies for $2.50 or fifteen for 
$5.00, Sarah Bernhardt free with every $5.00 order. 
Fresh Peony seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. Send for 
CATALOGU E. 


WwW. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON, INDIANA 














PERENNIALS and STRAW FLOWERS 


8 varieties of Straw Flowers all cured and dried 
ready for your winter bouquets, 25c per bunch, plus 
postage 10c. Fall is the time to plant your Perennials. 

‘Grandmother’s Old Fashioned Flowers’’- we have 
them all kinds. Prices $4 to $5 per 100. 
Send for price list. 
CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS 
State Trank Highway No. 13, WASHBURN, WISCONSIN 








PAUL GREENWOOD & SON 


Fulton, N.Y. 


Growers 07 
Gladioli, Tulips and Narcissi 











Hyper-ffumus5 


RADE MARK 


‘Puts The Top In Top-Soil’ 


or Gardens, Lawns.Flowers 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
Hyper-Humus Co., Dept 16.~ Newton, N.J.] 





Double Babys Breath 


Immense 4 year old grafted plants 
guaranteed double 


$2.00 each 


These plants grew 5 feet across and 2% feet 
high this season. Ask for picture of our field 
of 5,000 plants. 


ROBERTS ROSE COMPANY 


Box 277 
ENGLEWOOD -- _ 


Hardy Plants - - 


COLORADO 


Lilies 














Before Buying Gladioli 
ASK FOR OUR CATALOG listing such fine 
ones as Bennett, Carbone, Diener, Elf, Ford, 
Farrar, Fern Kyle, Gold, Marie Kunderd, 
Wm. Kent, Phipps and Many others at very 
reasonable prices. 

F. W. PAGE & SON 
1177 Abbott Rd., Buffalo, N.Y. 








Wonderful Satisfaction 


is the way many of last year’s custom- 
ers have spoken of the bulbs they got 
of me last season. And many are ask- 
ing for quotations on bulbs for this 
season. 

I will have a good stock, true to name 
of Marie Kunderd, still the best white, 
Mrs. Bothin, Mrs. John R. Walsh, Ming 
Toy, Jewell, besides the old standards 
and the best of the new ones. 


Champlain View Gardens 
Elmer E. Gove, Burlington, Vt. 
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GLADIOLI 


BLUE— LAVENDER - VIOLET—Pyu 
Order th i ieti yo 
in November beautiful varieties for shipment 
arge bulbs, Blue Jay, Catheri 
bank, Sarah Lillie, Louise, Munel ReysE% 
Queen of Blues, Virginia, Violet Beauty %5¢ 
each. Fairfax, Dick, Anna Eberius, Vio} 
Glory 15c each. Master Weitze, Mr. Marke 
Best Violet, Azure, Herada 10c each. Nora’ 
Hulot, Chris 8c each. Scarsdale 5c. 
haw ak - | eating —_ on request. 
of $2: r 
pie ene Prepaid. On smaller orders 
Perennials—Popular Garden Dahlias 


Henry Engel, x & Finleyville, Pa, 
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Paeonies — Iris 


Wetumka, Okla., Aug. 
Dear Mr. Wild:- <a 

e Peonies and Iris have just been un- 
packed. They all came thru in fine shape. 1 
find the order generously filled. For prompt 
service you rate 100%. 

Ithank you 

Yours truly, 


GENEVA GAMMILL 





Write for prices for this fall if in 
need of Paeonies or Iris. 


Gilbert H. Wild & Son 
Sarcoxie - Mo. 














Order Your Peonies Now 


WE HAVE the best of the Old Standards and 
choice Newer Ones in young fibrous roots 4 
will produce large beautiful blooms. Our Amateur’s 
Collection willinterest you. _ E : 
White for Descriptive Price List. 


OUR GLADIOLUS CATALOGUE 
WILL BE READY EARLY 
and there’s “Always something New in 


Send your 
NAME 
for our 
mailing 
list. 


Austin Trial Grounds 
56 North Freedom St, Ravenna, 





our 
Trial 
Ground 
List.” 





Dear Al :— 

I want to tell you 
We were at the 
Big Show 

In New York City 
With bells on. 


Also, write it 

In your note 

Book, that 

BILL’S ORIGINATIONS 
Won 

THE PRESIDENT’S CUP 
For finest display 

In the Show. 


Quality counts. 


Will send you 

Our Catalog, so 
You can have some 
If you want them. 


I thank you. 


GLADIOLUS BILL 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 





